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EDWARD GIBBON, Esg. 


WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD. 


R. GIBBON was defcended 
of a very ancient family in 
Kent; the younger branch from 
which he {prung, having fettled at 
Weltcliff, near Dover, the latter end 
of the fixteenth century, which eftate 
defcended to Edward Gibbon, one 
of the South Sea direétors, who was 
grandfather of our hiftorian, mem- 
ber of parliament for Petersfield, and 
who purchafed the manor of Buri- 
ton, in Hamphhire, and fettled there, 
Our Mr. Gibbon was born at 
Putney, in 1737, and was fent ata 
very early age to the grammar {chool 
at Kingfton, from whence he was 
removed to Weftminfter-{choo]l.— 
As foon as young Gibbon had finifh- 
ed his education there, he was fent 
to complete his ftudies to Laufanne, 
in Switzerland, where he was put 
under the care of the father of the 
prefent Mrs. Neckar, with whom 
he lived ever after qn the’ moft 
friendly terms, 
About the year 1768, he returned 
Vow. XII, 
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to England, and took poffeffion of 
his paternal eftates. A few years 
after, he attached himfelf to the then 
minifter, Lord North, was chofen a 
member of parliament, and appoint- 
edalordof trade. Notwithftanding 
Mr. Gibbon’s talents, neither as a 
fenator or a ftatefman did he ever 
diftinguifh himfelf. Asan hiftorian, 
he has fhone eminently con{picuous, 
The firft volume of his Hiftory of 
the Decline and Fal! of the Roman 
Empire appeared in 1776, and two 
more volumes in 1782, His work 
is a valuable prefent to the republic 
of letters. His learning appears 
unexampled, his mind penetrating 
and fagacious, and his talents for ri- 
dicule agreeable andexquilite. Upon 
the {ubje& of Chriftianity he has in- 
dulged great- latitude, which has 
raifed him, efpecially among the di- 
vines, a great number of opponents. 
A pamphlet, which he wrote in re- 
ly to their attacks, added ‘confi- 

derably to his literary reputation. 
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82 Memoirs of Edward Gibbon, Ejq. 
had paffed great part of his time fop 


On the refignation of Lord North, 
Mr. Gibbon loft both his place and 
his feat in parliament, me returned 
to Switzerland, where he compafed 
the fourth, fifth, and fixth volumes 
of his hiftory, which were publifhed 
in 1788. 

About three years ago he returned 
to London, on a vifit to his friends, 
and was particularly domeflicated in 
the.houfe of Lord Sheffield. Some 
little time before his deceafe, he un- 
derwent the palliative operation for 
the hydrocele; but the immediate 
caufe of his death was the gout in 
his ftomach. The night before his 
death, he converfed with great gaiety, 
remarking that there was a proba- 
bility of his enjoying thirteen or 
fourteen more years of life; but had 
not been long in bed, before he was 
feized with excruciating pain, en- 
deavoured to {wallow fome brandy, 
but in vain, and in a few minutes 
expired, He died December 26, 
1793. His remains were depofited 
in the maufoleum of Lord Sheffield’s 
family, in Suffex, at whofe feat he 


Admiral Boscawen. 
pees excellent epitaph upon 


this celebrated naval com- 
mander, appeared foon after his 
death. It 1s not that which is upon 
his monument in Cornwall.—-Many 
patfages of it feem applicable to our 
prefent fituation. 
Stop and behold! 
Where lies 
(Once a ftable pillar of the State) 
Admiral Epwarn Boscawen; 
Who died 
January the 10th, 1761, 

In the fiftieth year of his age; 
Equally in the luftre of renown 
As in the meridian of life. 
lis birth, though noble, 

His titles, though illuftrious, 
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the laft twenty-five years, when he 
was not in Switzerland, 

Mr. Gibbon poffeffed great and 
uncommon ftrength of memory, and 
a mind as well ftored with knoyw. 
ledge as any man of his age, Hig 
converfation was lively and enter. 
taining. He has left behind him a 
library, which, with his other pro- 
perty, he has bequeathed to a young 
Swifs gentleman, to whom he Was 
remarkably attached. Some Papers 
we are informed, are found, contain. 
ing memoirs of his life and writing,, 
Mr, Gibbon was a member of the 
Literary Club. 

Befides his hiftory, we have q 
little book, written by him, under 
the title of an Effay on the Study of 
Literature, written originally in 
French, in 1761, and addreffed to 
his father, an Englifh tranflation of 
which was given in 1764. Of his 
hiftory it is needlefs for us to {peak; 
that, and the various criticifms on 
it, are in every body’s hands, 






































Were but incidental additions to his 
reatnefs ; 
Be thefe therefore the leffer theme 
of heralds, 
Whilft the annals of adverfe nations, 
If they faithfully record 
What our own hiftory 
Proud to adorn her page, 
Muft perpetuate ; 
Shall even to late pofterity convey, 
With what ardent zeal, 
With what fuccefsful valour, 
He ferved his country, 
And taught her foes to dread 
Fler naval power. 
Alfo, 
What an inflexible attachment {9 
merit 


Flourifhed beneath his happy 
aufpices ; 
Wht 
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What an affemblage 
Of 


‘dity, humanity, and juftice, 
Le Ey nite 
To form his charaéter, 
And render him 
At once beloved and envied. 
Yet know, infidious Gaul! 
Howe’er our grief 
May feem to give thee prefent 
exultation, 
Yet even after death, 
Boscawen’s triumph 
Shall to fucceeding ages ftand 
A fair example, oe 
And roufe the aétive fons of Britain, 
Like him, 
To dart the terror of their thunders 
On Gallic perfidy! ; 
So fhall the conquefts which his 
deeds infpired, _ 
Indelibly tranfmit his virtues 
(A blaze of martial glory) 
Far beyond 
The mural epitaph, 
Or, 
The local and perifhable monuments 
Of brafs or ftone. 


When the admiral was appointed 
commander at the Nore in the Royal 
Sovereign, many inferior officers 
and common failors were fent down 
tohim. By his fuperior knowledge 
of the coaft of this country, he fta- 
tioned many of them in brigs and 
{mall veffels along the creeks and 
bays of the iflands towards Suffex, 
and moft effeftually prevented any 
inroads and excurfions of the French 
upon our coaft. 


Lord LyttTELTon. 


The friends of the learned and 
,ingenious author of the Hiftory of 
Henry the Second, were much dif- 
pleafed with what Dr. Johnfon faid 
of him in his Lives of the Poets. 
Johnfon, however, made an offer to 
a very near relation of his to write 
his life. This was refufed. <A par- 
ticular friend of the late Mr. Shen- 
ftone’s, now living, thinks the ac- 
count of the envy excited in Lord 
Lyttelton’smind by Mr. Shenftone’s 


grounds, is truly ftated in the Lives 
of the Poets. Lord Lyttelton’s lit- 
tlenefs of mind, in writing a letter 
of thanks to the Reviewers for their 
favourable opinion of his Henry 
the Second, is furely very repre- 
henfible, His nicety in the punc- 
tuation of his book was very fop- 
pith. Dr. Johnfon declared to a 
friend of his, that he had kept back 
a very ridiculous ftory refpetting 
Lord Lyttelton’s application to the 
late Dr. Doddridge; and he ufed 
to fay, that Lyttelton had behaved 
infolently to him; and that the late 
Lord Chefterfield had faid, that he 
could never go to Frederic Prince ° 
of Wales’s levee as long as Lyttel- 
ton was there, he had behaved {fo 
infolently to him. With all thefe 
foibles, however, Lord Lyttelton 
was a very excellent man. His 
friends, in early life, had endea- 
voured to make him an infidel; 
they were not, however, fuccefsful 
in their endeavours: and his lord- 
fhip’s tra& on the convertion of St. 
Paul, remains no lefs a lafting mo- 
nument of his ingenuity than of his 
piety. Lord Lyttelton ufed always 
to declare to his friends how much 
happier he imagined he fhould have 
been had be been brought up to 
fome profeflion, than to have hung 
loofe upon life as he did, without 
any particulardeftination. He faid, 
he always felt the want of fome re- 
gular tafk impofed upon him. Many 
perfons, of much lefs mind than this 
learned nobleman, would declare 
the fame thing, were they as inge- 
nuous and as free from difguife as 
he was. The completeft picture of 
the miferies of an independent and 
undefignated life, is drawn in Reg- 
naud, the celebrated French comic 
poet’s Hiftory of his own Life and 
Travels, prefixed to his dramatic 
works, He fays how much happier 
he fhould have been had he floated 
through life jur des douces ailes d’une 
profefron. Very few minds poffels 
futficient a&tivity to employ them- 
felves without neceflity, and with 
out motive; and parents decide ill 
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for their children, who do not de- 
fignate them for fome trade or pro- 
feffion from their earlieft life. By 
the Athenian law, a parent who had 
not educated his fon to fome calling 
or office, was not entitled to pecu- 
niary relief from him, if at any time 
he fhould become poor and dif- 
trefled. Lord Lyttelton was once 
appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; he was, however, fo bad 
an arithmetician, that the numbers 
of the fums were written for him 
in letters. Lord Lyttelton was a 
famous {cholar at Eton. It is won- 
derful how in that, and indeed in 
all of our excellent claflical femi- 
naries of learning, arithmetic is neg- 
leéted, unlels the parents of a boy 
require it. 
Cardinal Ricuuiiev. 


The modern French are, it 
feems, never to ftrike out any 
thing original. After having rung 
all the changes upon the Grecian 
and Roman names, rites, and cere- 
monies; they have adapted an idea 
from Cardinal Richlieu, which, had 
they known to have originated from 
him. froin their affe&tation of hating 
royalty, and every fupport of it, 
they would perhaps have treated 
with contempt. The National Af 
fembly have decreed, that for the 
future all inftruétions fhall be given 
to young perions in the French lan. 
guage only. Richlien made the 
{fame regulations for the college that 
he built and founded in his native 
town of Richiieu, in Poitou. See 
the Longuerana, 


Bertraup. 
How many perfons in the world 
may fay with this elegant writer, 


Felicit4 paflte 
Qui ne peut revenir 
Tourment de ma penfée 
Que n’ai jeen te perdant, perdu le fouvenir, 
Al! pleafure paft, that never can return, 
O bow thou itil torments iny aching 
brain! 
{uto oblivion quick, O quick return, 
And let not memory increafe the palm 





La Peyrere, 


On this too celebrated author of 
the Treatife of the Pracadamites, who 
had often changed his religion, the 
following epitaph was made. It re, 
minds one of fome late lines upon a 
celebrated modern hiftorian, 


La Peyrere ici gyt, ce bon Ifraelite, 
Huguenot, Catholique, enfin Preadamite: 
Quatre religions lui plirant a la fois,’ 
Et fon indifference etoit fi peu commune 
Qu’apres quatre vingt ans qu’il euta faire 
un choix 
Le bon homme partit, & n’en choifit 
pas une. 

Here Peyrere lies, Praeadamite, 

Proteftant, papift, Iraclite; 

Four feéts at once this good man try’d, 

(With one moft men are fatisfy'd) 

Whilft for his doubts he fought relief, 

(His doubts exceeding all belief) 

At eighty years he life refign’d, 

But had not then made up his mind. 

Into what embarraffments ‘and 
mifchiefs does vanity and a love of 
{crupulofity often lead! J. J. Rouf 
feau had originally intended to take 
the common fide of the quettion 
refpecting the effeéts of arts and 
iciences upon the morals of man 
kind, but was advifed by a friend to 
take the fide he aétually took, the 
paradoxicalone. Moft of the egare. 
ments perhaps of the underftanding 
of this great genius are to be attr 
buted to this circumftance, 


Lazaro de Buonamico, 

It is faid of this celebrated teacher 
of rhetoric, that being once prefent 
when a demcniac was brought to be 
difpoilefied, he afked him what was 
the beit verfe in Virgil, he replied, 
Difciti juftitiam moniti ac non temner 

divos. 
Learn to be juft, and vencrate the gods, 
On being afked what was the wort 
verfe in that celebrated writer, he 
fuid, 
Flectere fi nequeo fuperos acheronta mo 
Tebo. 
If heav’n refufes mie, Ill hell intreat. 
GassEnpDI, 

As this great philofopher was one 

diy 
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day walking in the fields near Digne, 
in Provence, he faw aman in the 
hands of the officers of juftice, whom 
they were going to take to prifon as 
aconjuror. Gallendi’s curiofity was 

icqued at this account, and he de- 
fired the officers to leave the culprit 
with him, that he might examine 
him at leifure. To this they con- 
fented. “ My good friend,” faid 
he to his prifoner, when they were 
alone, * have you really made any 
compact with the devil? If you 
will confefs this honeftly to me, I 
will give you your liberty; if you 
do not, I will put you again into 
the hands of juttice.” ‘ Indeed, Sir, 
to tell you the truth,” replied the 
culprit, * I do really every day pre- 
fent myfelf at one of the devil’s 
meetings, A friend of mine once 
gave me a box, containing a certain 
balfam, which procures me that dif- 
tin@ion; and it is not three years 
{ince I have become a complete con- 
jurer.” You muft then, my gaod 
friend,” fays Gaffendi, “ fhew me 
fome of this balfam, that procures 
you this extraordinary favour: I 
wifh to participate of it with you, 
and in your company.” ‘That 
depends entirely upon yourfelf,” 
fays the conjurer. sé] will take you 
there this evening at midnight.”"— 
At the time appointed, the magician 
draws out of his pocket a box. con- 
taining an electuary. He takes a 
{mall piece of it himfelf, and gives 
the other to Gaflendi; tells him to 
{wallow it, and to lay himfelf near 
him near the chimney ; alluring him 
at the fame time, that a devil would 
{oon appear to them in the fhape of 
a large black cat, and take them to- 
gether to the infernal affembly.— 
Gaflendi puts the piece of clettuary, 
which hisfriend had given him, into 
his pocket, pretending, however, 
that he had {wallowed it, and lays 
himfelf down by the fire-fide near 
his friend. whom he had teen take a 
piece of the eleétuary of the jame 
{ize with that which he had given 
him. The forcerer fell afleep foon 


afterwards. and became convulled 


85 
and talked much to himfelf. Three 
or four hours elapfed before he 
awoke; he then told Gaffendi with 
what diltinguifhed honours they had 
been treated by the demoniacal af 
fembly ; and that in particular the 
goat (one of the fuppofed infernal 
{pirits) had received Gaflendi in 
the moft gracious manner, Gaffendi, 
pitying the fituation of the mind of 
his infatuated prifoner, convinced 
him of his error, He gave fome of 
the elef&tuary to one of his dogs, 
who became convulfed foon after- 
wards, He procured his prifoner 
his liberty, who became afterwards 
an ufeful and a peaceable citizen, 
never pretending to be wifer or better 
than his neighbours. Had not the 
poor deluded creature, fallen into 
the hands of fuch a man as Gailendi, 
he would have been burnt alive as 
a forcerer, and might, perhaps, in 
confequence of his fufferings, have 
become a martyr, and founded a 
feet, 
Cardinal Ricwrrev, 

On receiving a prefent of a book 
from Le Jay, he wrote in it, «* Ax 
cepi, legi, probavi. Card. Riche- 
lius.” A favourite maxim of this 
great man-was, that, in general, an 
unfortunate and an imprudent per- 
fon were fynonymous terms; this 
will be true nineteen times out of 
twenty. Whoever will have the 
honefly to defcend into his own 
breaft, and f{crutinize himfelf fairly, 
will in general find, that moft of his 
own misfortunes have been owing 
to his felly, his rafhnefs, his con- 
ceit, or his negleét of taking proper 
inealures, that his own confidera- 
tion, or the advice of others, might 
have fuggefted to him. That won- 
derful piece of art, the maufoleum 
of this great minifter at the Sor- 
bonne, at Paris, has been {pared by 
the modern Goths of that city. It 
has been taken from the church, and 
depofited in the gallery of the Lou- 
vre. What is become of the very 
fine portrait of him at the Sorbonne 
is not known; Philip de Cham- 
pagne was the painier, The fketch, 


howevery 
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however, of it, by the fame mafter, 
is now in London. It belonged to 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds, and is now in 
the poffeffion of William Morland, 
Efq. and exhibits fuch an idea of 
the grace and elegance of the figure 
of Cardinal de Richlieu, as one 
fhould hardly have expe&ted from 
a churchman and a literary perfon, 
did not one recolle& that the Car- 
dinal was originally intended for 
the army, and did not enter into or- 
ders till his brother had given up 
the bifhopric of Lugon, in Poitou, 
to become a Carthufian monk. 


Cardinal de Lyon, 


Richlieu’s brother, was drawn out 
of his retirement in a convent of 
Chartreux by his brother, againft 
his will, to become a cardinal, arch- 
bifhop of Lyons, and lord great 
almoner of the kingdom of France. 
With all thefe dignities he was, 
however, {fo little pleafed, that he 
ufed to fay how much happier he 
was as brother Alphonfo, than as 
his eminence of Lyons. He defired 
to be buried in the common burying 
ground of the hofpital at Lyons, 
with this infcription upon the ftone 
placed over him: “ Pauper natus 
paupertatum vivi; pauper morior, 
& inter pauperes fepeliri volo.”— 
He was extremely pious and cha- 
ritable, and was the good fhepherd 
of the flock ever which he prefided. 
He was continually writing letters 
from Lvons to his brother at Paris, 
intreating him to give up his places 
and dignities, and take care of his 
immortal part. ‘The Cardinal at laft 
ceafed to open his letters. Cardinal 
Alphonfo brought chocolate into 
great ufe amongft his countrymen, 
He had been for a jong time hypo- 
chondriacal, and was cured by drink- 
ing it. This liquor, it feems, is 
found extremely nourifhing by the 
ladies in the Weft-Indies, who foon 
lofe their health, and are unable to 
eat any thing folid; they become fat 
upon drinking it. 


Sir Rosert Watporg, 


This celebrated minifter loft 3 
wager to Mr. Pulteney, in the Houfe 
of Commons, upon mifquoting null 
pallefcere culpa, inftead of nullg pal. 
lefcere culpd. How many wagers 
have been loft upon the book jp 
which the following line is, fome 
perfons giving it to Virgil, others to 
Homer, others to Juvenal, &c, 


Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Carybdem, 


It is in a Latin poem, called Alex. 
andreides, written about the feventh 
or eighth century. 


Where is the celebrated adage of 


Quos Jupiter vult perdere, prius dimentet? 


Crement the Eighth, 


Ufed to give as a toaft, after din. 
ner, ** Cacciare i Tramontani dj 
noftri Italia.”——* May the Tramon- 
taners be driven out of Italy.” A 
toaft which may at prefent be given 
in that country, about to be invaded 
by the prefent French. The French 
have, however, always been unlucky 
in that country tothisday. A term 
of the greateft reproach to any one, 
next to calling him a drunkard, is 
to call him un Monfu, a Mounfeer 
as we ufed to call him a Frenchman, 


URBAN the Eighth. 


His relations, the Barberini, pil- 
laged the Colefeum, and other an- 
cient edifices at Rome, for {tones for 
their palaces, Pafquin faid on the 
occafion, * Barberini fecérent quod 
non fecérunt Barbari.” 


Cuyjas. 


This great lawyer put upon his 
{un dial, 


Ut Cufpis, dum vita fluit, fic ftare vi 
detur. 


Dr. Young had this line, perhaps, 
in his head, when, in his tragedy of 
the Brothers, he fays, 

Falfe 
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is the dial’s tardy-moving fhade, 
Be ceoning fugitive is fwift by ftealth, 
Yet foon our hour is up, and we are gone. 


Grotius had infcribed upon his 
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87 
clock, * Hora ruit.” Our Dr, 
Johnfon infcribed upon the dial- 
plate of his watch in Greek, “ For 
the night is coming.” 


poe 


NoumBer IX, 


oft difputes, do we not firft 
Ras the "hue and afterwards fit 
the arguments to it? 


An idle king, fays Beaumelle, 
leaves every thing to his minifters ; 
one of a middling capacity amufes 
himfelf, and diftreffes his fubjeéts in 
being his own minifter ; a prince of 
a genius, is completely the mafter of 
his fubjeéts. 


The Englifh conftitution, fays 
Beaumelle, is immortal, becaufe a 
wife nation cannot be enflaved by 
an internal enemy; and a free peo- 
ple is ever above the match of an 
external one, 


The fame country may have a 
good conititution and a bad govern- 
ment, and vice verfa. When the go- 
vernment makes ufe of the coniti- 
tution to opprefs the people, that 
nation is as unhappy as it can well 
be. When the conftitution has de- 
fe&s, to which the government adds 
force, it is at the extremelt verge of 
its ruin. 


It is the higheft degree of wretch- 
ednefs to be miferable through one’s 


own fault. To afk one’s felf why 
one is miferable, and to find within 
one’s felf the reafon of unhappinefs, 
to be obliged to confefs that it arofe 
from our own aft, furely there is 
nothing half fo melancholy. 


Vain perfons had much rather go 
wrong their own way, than go right 
in that of another perfon. 


Vanity is not often cured by fre- 
quency of difappointment. It feems 
almoft like Anteus, to rife from the 
blows it receives. Its difappoint- 
ment feems like medicines in certain 


conftitutions, they exacerbate the 
difeafe which they ought to cure. 


Many favours heaped upon mif- 
trefles do mifchief; they fo accuftom 
them to be obliged, that they almoft 
forget their benefactor, 


Madamoifelle Deftouliers, in fpeak- 
ing of play, fays very well, 
On commence par etre dupe, 
On finit par etre fripon. 


Such is the equal progrefs of deceit, 
The dupe too often clofes in the cheat. 


Next to winning at play, faysa cele- 
brated modern Englith pfeudo pa- 
triot, the greateft pleafure is that of 
lofing at it, fo dangerous and fo per- 
nicious is the indulgence of this 
habit. Its alternatives of hope, fear, 
and joy, fucceed each other fo ra- 
pidly, that nothing will fill up the 
mind that has been long debauched 
by the violent emotions that play 
induces. Every other purfuit is as 
vapid and inefficient, as water to a 
brandy drinker. 


Lord F. would never confent to 
pay his fon’s firft play debt, “I 
fhall only,” faid he, “be encou- 
raging him to proceed in a practice 
fo fatal to the improvements of his 
mind, his fortune, and his virtue. 


Grotius’s idea of a good education 
for boys was, bringing up twelve 
together of the fame age, enough to 
produce emulation, to effe& diverfity 
of charaéter and of talent, and not 
too much for the care of a fkilful 
inftruétor. When the late Dr. 
Johnfon was told that fome friend 
of Mr. Bofwell’s intended to fet u 
— for about twelve youths, 
of diiterent ages, @t one hundred and 
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fifty pounds a year each, he faid, “I 
will lay that the man never pro- 
duces one fcholar ;’”? and indeed who- 
ever has looked out into the world 
will ever find, that, in general, the 
perfons who have been moft diftin- 
guifhed in the ftate, in the church, 
in the navy, or the army, have been 
brought up at a public ichool. 


Where is this excellent fentence, 
which it were to be wifhed our mo- 
dern_ patriots and reformers would 
chew the cud upon?—** Multorum 
moribus res humanz egent, pauco- 
rum capita fufficiunt.”——* Many 
hands are required for the carrying 
on of human affairs, very few heads 
fufice.” When a man has nothing 
to do, or negle&ts what he has to do, 
to amufe himfelf and worry his 
neighbours, he commences politi- 
cian, and in general with the fame 
fuccefs to himfelf and his country, 
that may be expetted from the prac- 
tice in the medical, by a man who 


had never fiudied phyfic. 


A man, fays Montefquieu, with 
infinite difcernment, is never to be 
totally given up till he keeps bad 
company. A man may occafionally 
be guilty of a vice or a folly, and 
there is an end; it does not feem to 

enetrate his foul, or fink into his 
Pofom ; it is tranfitory, riot habitual. 


Idlenefs, fays the fame acute writer, 
is ulually placed amongft the beati- 
tudes of heaven; does it not better 
deferve a place amongft the miferies 
of hell ? 


It might furely be worth while to 
attempt to teach the Saxon language 
in our {chools. Itis the bafis of the 
Englifh language, and produces all 
its idioms, Mott of our {cholars 
knowing nothing of the Saxon, 
write Englifh as near to the Latin 
and Greck idiom as they can. Hence 
the Ietters and converiation of our 
women of charaé&ter and of fenfe is 
bettcr Englifh than that of our learn. 


ed and claffical men. A knowledge 
of the Saxon language would be of 
ufe to our lawyers and hiftorians, 
The early laws of this country are 
in Saxon, as may be feen in Wil. 
kins, The old common law of it 
is Saxon: many of the law terms are 
Saxon. With a knowledge of that 
language, and with a diligent perufal 
of all the afts of parliament that 
were paffed in cach king’s reign, dis 
ligently perufed, at the time of 
reading of the reign of each particu. 
lar king in Rapin’s hiftory, whata 
conftitutional lawyer a perfon of 
any talents might very foon be 
come! 


What a difficult thing it is to 
know how to become old! I am 
afraid I am becoming an old wo- 
man,” faid the late Lord Chefter. 
field to Mr. Pitt. ‘Iam glad of it, 
my lord,” was the ready aniwer; “[ 
was afraid that you were becoming 
an old man, which IL am fure is a 
much worle thing.” Oh that I 
was but an old woman,” faid old 
General S, to a celebrated phyfician; 
‘I then fhould have both the gay 
and the old of my own {ex about me, 
converfing with me and affifting me; 
one bringing one thing to amule or 
to eafe me, and another buftling 
away upon my little errands and 
bufinefs; whereas now, as an old 
man, my old companions, with 
whom I ufed to be jally and chear- 
ful, negle& me, and never vifit me, 
as being afraid to fee that ftate of 
calamity and decrepitude to what 
they may be reduced.” 

Cufiom hath an infinuating, une 
hecded influence on almoft all men, 
fays Mr, Richardfon, from its hu- 
mouring our natural lazinefs with 
her glide and eafy method; in fome 
manner like to that vifion of Eze- 
kiel, rolling up her fudden book of 
implicit knowledge, Yet it aéts 
moft on empty and infignificant 
minds, excreifing on thele a kind 
of irrefijlible tyranny, 
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OUNT de CAYLUS, Marquis 
de Sternay, Baron de Braniac, 
was born at Paris, the gift day of 
Ottober, 1692. He was the eldett 
of the two fons of John Count de 
Caylus, lieutenant-general of the ar- 
mies of the king of France, and of 
the Marchionets de Villette. 

It is {eldom that the memoirs of a 
man-of letters commence with titles 
of nobility. It was deftined that 
the Count de Caylus fhould unite 
thefe different kinds of glory, and 
fhould malee them mutually refleét 
alufreon one another, His merits 
deferve that it be remembered, that 
his anceftors were particularly dif- 
tinguifhed in the twelfth century ; 
and that Jnis mother was a defcen- 
dant of the celebrated D’Aubigné, 
who was the friend and the hiftorian 
of Henry the Fourth. 

The count and the countefs, his 
father and mother, were particularly 
attentive to the education of their 
fon, The former inftruéted him in 
the profeffion of arms, and in bodily 
exerciles. The latter watched over 
and foftered the virtues of his mind; 
and this delicate tafk fhe dilcharged 
with fingular fuccefs, ‘The countefs 
was the niece.of Madame de Main- 
tenon, and was remarkable for the 
folidity of her under{ftanding, and 
the charms of her wit. She was the 
author of that agreeable book, en- 
titled, ** The Recolle&tions of Ma- 
dame de Caylus,” of which Voltaire 
publifhed an elegant edition, This 
illuftrious Woman was careful to in- 
fpire her fon with the love of truth, 
juftice, and generofity, and with the 
niceft fentiments of honour. The 
amiable qualities and talents of the 
mother appeared in the fon; but 
they appeared with a bold and mili- 
tary air. In his natural temper he 
was gay and {prightly, had a talte for 
pleafure, a ftrong paffion for inde- 
pendence, and an invincible averfion 
to the fervitude of a court. 

Such were the firft in{tructors of 
Vor, XII, 
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Count de Caylus. He was only 
twelve years of age, when his father 
died at Bruffels, in November, 1704, 
After finifhing his exercifes, he en- 
tered into the corps of the Mouf- 
quetaires; and, in his firft campaign 
in the year 1769, he diflingnifhed 
himlelf by his valour, in fuch a 
manner, that Louis the Fourteenth 
commended him in the prefence 
of all the court, and rewarded hig 
merit with an enfigncy in the Gen- 
darmerie. In 1711, he commanded 
a regiment of dragoons, which wag 
called by his own name: and he 
fignalized himfelf at the head of it 
in Catalonia. In 1713, he was at 
the fiege of Fribourg, where he was 
expofed to imminent danger in the 
bloody attack of the covered way. 
Had he been difpofed to enter into 
the views of his fainily, the favour 
of Madame de Maintenon and his . 
own perfonal merit could not fail 
to have raifed him to the hivheit 
honours; but the peace of Raitade 
left him in a ftate of inaétivity, ill+ 
fuited to his natural temper. 

His vivacity carried him foon to 
travel into Italy ; and his curiotity 
was greatly excited by the wonders 
of that country; where antiquity is 
ftill fruitful, and produces fo many 
objeéts to improve tafte and to ex- 
cite admiration. The eyes of the 
count were not yet learned, but they 
were ftruck with the fight of fo many 
beauties, and foon became acquaint+ 
ed with them, After a year’s ab- 
fence, he returned to Paris, with fo 
ftrong a paffion for travelling, and 
for antiquities, as induced him to 
quit the army. Italy had enlighten- 
ed his tafte; and in that country of 
the arts he percéived, that he was 
born to cultivate them, 

He had no fooner quitted the fer- 
vice of Louis, than he fought for 
an opportunity to fet out for the 
ITevant. When he arrived at Smyr- 
na, he vifited the ruins of Ephefus. 
From the Levant, he was recalled 
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in February, 1717, by the tender- 
nefs of his mother. From that time, 
he left not France, but to make two 
excurfions to London, 

The Countefs of Caylus died in 
the year 1729, aged 56 years. When 
he had become fedentary, his mind 
was by no means inattive; he ap- 
plied himfelf to mufic, drawing, and 
paintihg. He wrote too, but it was 
chiefly for the amufement of his 
friends; he had fire and f{pirit, but 
did not aim at correétnefs or ele- 
gance of flyle. In order to judge 
of the works of art, he had tafte, 
that inflin& fuperior to ftudy, furer 
than reafoning, and more rap‘d than 
refleftion, With one glance of his 
eye, he was able to difcover the de- 
fefts and the beauties of every piece. 

The academy of painting and 
fculpture adopted him as an hono- 
rary member in the year 1731; and 
the count, who loved to realize 
titles, {pared neither his labour, nor 
his credit, nor his fortune, to in- 
ftruét, affift, and animate the artifts, 
He wrote the lives of the molt cele- 
brated painters and engravers that 
have done honour to this illuftrious 
academy ; and, in order to extenc 
the limits of the art, which feemed 
to him to move in too narrow a 
circle, he colleéted, in three different 
works, new fubjeéts for the painter, 
which he had met with in the works 
of the ancients, It is left to the ar- 
tifts to pronounce upon the utility 
of thefe collections, and to deter- 
mine whether the beautiful images 
of a Virgil and a Homer are all of 
them fit to appear upon canvas or 
in marble. 

The zeal of writers, who propofe 
to inftruét mankind, is not always 
difinterefted ; they pay themlielves 
for their inftructions by the reputa- 
tion they expeét to derive from them, 
Count de Caylus did not d:{pife this 
noble recompenfe; but it is alfo to 
be obferved, that he loved the arts 
on their own account; a circum- 
ftance, which very plainly appears, 
from many private inftances of his 
generofity to thofe who were pols 





fefled of talents, but were not the 
favourites of fortune. 

Befide the prefents, which he 
made from time to time to the aca. 
demy of painting and {culpture, he 
founded an annual prize in it fo, 
fuch of the pupils as thould fucceed 
beft in drawing, or modelling a head 
after nature, and in giving the true 
expreffion of the chara€teriftical 
features of a given paffion. He en. 
couraged the ftudy of anatomy and 
perfpetive by generous rewards; 
and, if he had'lived longer, he would 
have executed the defign which he 
had formed of founding a new prize 
in favour of thofe who fhould app] 
themfelves with moft fuccefs to thele 
two effential branches of the art, 

Such was his paffion for anti. 
quity, that he wifhed to have had 
it in his power to bring the whole 
of it to life again, He faw with re. 
gret, that the works of the ancient 
painters, which have been difcoe 
vered in our times, are effaced and 
deftroyed almoft as foon as they are 
drawn from the fubterraneous man- 
fions where they were buried. A 
fortunate accident furnifhed him 
with the means of fhewing us the 
compofition and the colouring of the 
pictures of ancient Rome. ‘The co. 
loured drawings, which the famous 
Pietro Sante Bartoli had taken there 
from antique paintings, happened to 
fall into his hands. He had them 
engraved, and, before he enriched 
the king of France's cabinet with 
them, he gave an edition of them at 
his own expence. It is, perhaps, 
the moft extraordinary book of anti- 
quitics that will ever appear. The 
whole is painted with a precifion 
and a purity that is inimitable : we 
fee the livelinefs and fircfhnefs of the 
colouring that charmed the Czfars, 
There were only thirty copies pub- 
lifhed ; and there is no reafon to exs 
pect that there will+be any more, 
What will, hereafter, be the value 
of thefe admirable copies, the faith- 
ful monuments of ancient painting, 
in all its grace and beauty! 

Count de Caylus was engaged at 
the 
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me time in another enterprize, 
rere honourable for the Roman 
randeur, and more interefting to 
the French nation. In the laft age, 
Dez Godetz, under the aufpices of 
Colbert, publifhed the antiquities of 
Rome. The work was admired by 
all Europe, and gave birth to that 
indefatigable emulation which car- 
ried able and ingenious travellers to 
Spalatra, Balbec, and even to the 
burning fands of Palmyra, in order 
to vifit the famous ruins of fo many 
magnificent buildings, and to pre- 
fent them to our view. It is this 
that has made us fpettators of the 
monuments of Athens, that mother 
of learning, of arts, and of {ciences ; 
where, in fpite of the injuries of 
time and barbarifm, fo many illul- 
trious fculptors and architetts till 
live in the ruins of their edifices, in 
like manner as fo many ineomparable 
authors {till breathe in the valuable 
fragments of their writings. The 
fame Colbert had framed the defign 
of engraving the Roman antiquities, 
that are ftill to be feen in the 
fouthern provinces of France. By 
his orders. Mignard, the architect, 
had made drawings of them, which 
Count de Caylus had the good for- 
tune to recover. He refolved to 
finifh the work projeé&ted by Col- 
bert, and to dedicate it to that great 
minifter ; and fo much had he this 
glorious enterprize at heart, that he 
was employed in it during his laft 
illnefs, and recommended it warmly 
to M. Mariette. The projett was 
faithfully executed. All the plates 
were engraved, and the work was 
finifhed with the utmoft precifion 
and beauty, An able architett was 
employed on the {pot by M. Ma- 
riette in meafuring thofe edifices 
which efcaped former refcarches, 
and in verifying the drawings of 
Mignard, 

The confidence which all Europe 
placed in the knowledge and talte 
of Count Caylus, has contributed to 
decorate and embellifh it. The 
powers of the north have more than 


gt 
once confulted him, more than once 
referred the choice of artifls to 
him for the execution of great un- 
dertakings, It was to the proteétion 
of Count Caylus that Bouchardon, 
that immortal fculptor, whofe name 
will in future times accompany that 
of Phidias and Praxiteles, was in- 
debted for the nobleft opportunities 
of difplaying his talents. It was to 
Count Caylus that the city of Paris 
was indebted for thofe mafter-pieces 
of art, which were two of its nobleft 
ornaments, viz, the equeftrian ftatue 
of Louis XIV. and the fountain in 
the Rue de Grenelle. 

He fhunned honours, but was de- 
firous of being admitted into the 
number of the honorary members 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres: 
he entered into it in the year 1742, 
and then & was that he feemed to 
have found the place for which na- 
ture defigned him, The ftudy of 
literature now became his ruling 
paffion; he confecrated to it his 
time and his fortune; he even ree 
nounced his pleafures, to give him- 
{elf wholly up to that of making 
fome difcovery in the field of an- 
tiquity. 

But, amidft the fruits of his re- 
fearch and invention, nothing feem- 
ed more flattering to him than his 
difcovery of encauftic painting. A 
defcription of Pliny’s, but too con- 
cife a one to give him aclear view 
of the matter, fuggefted the idea of 
it. He availed himfelf of the friend 
fhip and ‘fkill of M. Magault, a phy- 
fician in Paris, and an excellent chy- 
mift; and, by repeated experiments, 
found out the fecret of incorporat- 
ing wax with different tints and co- 
lours, and of making it obedient to 
the pencil, and thus rendering paint- 
ings immortal. 

Pliny has made mention of two 
kinds of encauftic painting prattiled 
by the ancients; one of which was 
performed with wax, and the other 
upon ivory, with hot punches of 
iron, It was the former that Count 
Caylus had the merit of reviving; 
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92 
and M. Muntz afterwards made 
many experiments to carry it to per- 
fection. 

In the hands of Count Caylus, li- 
terature and the arts lent each other 
a mutual aid. But it would be end- 
lefs to give an account of all his 
works. He publifhed above forty 
difiertations in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres. Never 
was there an academician more zea- 
Jous fo1 the honour of the fociety to 
which he belonged. The artifts he 
was particularly attentive to; and, 
to prevent their falling into mif- 
takes, from an ignorance of Cof- 
tume, which the ableft of them have 
fometimes done, he founded a prize 
of five hundred livres, the objeét_ of 
which is to explain. by means of au- 
thors and monuments, the ufages of 
ancient nations, 

In order that he might enjoy with 
the whole world the treafures he 
had colleéted. he caufed them to be 


engraved, and gave a learned de- 
{cription of them in a work which 


he embellifhed with eight hundred 
piaies. 

His curiofity, though exceflive, 
he was always careful to proportion 
to his income. He had too much 
pride to be burdeniome to his friends, 
His name, which was known in 
every country where letters are re- 
{petted, procured hima great num- 
ber of correfpondents. All the an- 
tiquaries, thofe who thought them- 
felves fuch. thofe who were defirous 
of being thought fuch, were ambi- 
tious of correfponding with him, 
They flattered themfelves that they 
were entitled to the character of 
learned men, when they could fhew 
a letter from Count Caylus. 

His literary talents were embel- 
lifhed with an inexhauftible fund 
of natural goodnefs, an inviolable 
zeal for the honour of his prince, 
and the welfare of his country, an 
unafleéted and genuine fpoliteneis, 
rigorous probity, a generous difdain 
of flatterers, the warmeft coinpaffion 
for the wretched and the indigent, 
the greateft fimplicity of character, 
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and the utmoft fenfibility of friend. 
fhip. ; 

The ftrength of his conftitution 
feemed to give him the hopes of a 
long life; but in the month of Jul 
1764, a humour f{et:led in one of his 
legs, which entirely deftroyed his 
health. Whilft he was obliged to 
keep his bed, he feemed lets affe@ed 
by what he fuffered, than with the 
reftraint upon his natural activity, 
When the wound was cloted, he re. 
fumed his ufual occupations with 
great eagernels, vifited his friends, 
and animated the labour of the 
artifts, while he himfelf was dying, 
Carried in the arms of his domel- 
tics, he feemed to leave a portion of 
his life in every place he went to, 
He expired on the 5th of Septem. 
ber, 1765. By his death his family 
is extin€; and the arts, and the li. 
terary world in general, have loft 
their warmeft, their moft aétive 
friend, and their moft zealous bene. 
fattor. 

The tomb, ere&ted to the honour 
of Count Caylus, is to be feen in 
the chapel of St. German-L’aux- 
errois, and deferves to be remarked, 
It is perfeétly the tomb of an anti- 
quary. ‘This monument was an an: 
cient fepulchral antique, of the moft 
beautiful porphyry, with ornaments 
in the Egyptian tafte. From the 
moment that he had procured it, he 
had deftined it to grace the place of 
his interment. While he awaited 
the fatal hour, he placed it in his 
garden ; where he ufed to look upon 
it with a tranquil but thoughtful 
eye, and pointed it out to the in- 
{pettion of his friends, He has 
even given a defcription of it in the 
7th volume of his Antiquities, which 
has appeared fince his death. 

The charatier of Count Caylus is 
to be traced in the different occupa- 
tions which divided his cares and 
his life. In fociety, he had all the 
franknels of a foldier, and a polite- 
nefs which had nothing in it of de 
ceit or circumvention, Born inde. 
pendent, he applied to ftudies which 
juited his tafte, His heart was yet 

better 
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better than his abilities. The for- 
mer made him beloved; the latter 
entitled him to refpe&t. It happened 
one day, that he faw on the border 
ofaditch a countryman afleep, and 
a boy, about eleven years of age, re- 
garding the lineaments of hrs face, 
and his piéturefque drefs, with a 
fixed attention. The count, ap- 
proaching with affability, afked him 
about what he was thinking. “ Sir,” 
faid the child, “if I knew how to 
defign, I would trace out the figure 
of this man.” ‘* Do fo then,” faid 
the admirer of artifts, ‘ here are 
tablets, and acrayon.” Emboldened 
by this encouragement, the child at- 
tempted to take a reprefentation of 
the figure before him, and he had 
{carcely finifhed the head, when the 
count embraced him, and informed 
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himfelf of the place of his abode, 
that he might raife him to a better 
condition. 

In his walks, he ufed frequently 
to try the honelty of the poor, by 
fending them with a piece of money 
to get change for him. In thele 
cafes, he concealed himfelf to enjoy 
their confufion at not finding him; 
and then, prefenting himfelf, ufed to 
commend their honefty, and give 
them double the fum. He faid fre- 
quently to his friends, “1 have this 
day loft a crown; but I was forry 
that I had not an opportunity to 
give a fecond. The beggar ought 
not to want integrity.” 

The candour of this great man, 
and the fimplicity of his charaéter, 
added to his merits, and to the re- 
grets which his lofs occafioned. 


L LETTERS. 
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12,(1UCH is the chaos which the 

geologift is called upon to 
explain, in the midft of which he 
muft proceed, as the antiquary 
would among the ruins of Palmyra: 
it is by taking advantage of the 
knowledge he has of human archi- 
tetture, and of the variations which 
in various times, it has undergone, 
that the antiquary determines times, 
and afligns caufes, in their reference 
to the monuments of human in- 
duftry. The geologift, in like 
manner, muft ftudy the general 
means employed by nature in her 
operations, and what are the changes 
which they may have undergone 
from the changes of circumftances, 
that he may be able to decide on 
times and caufes, in thofe monu- 
ments of the great fucceflion of na- 
tural events which our globe pre- 
fents to his obfervation. Here, 
moreover, it is neceflary that he 
fhould have recourfe to the general 
collection of faéts carefully obferved, 


and of laws certainly difcovered in 
the ftudy of nature; that is, to all 
that is moft certain in natural hil- 
tory, and phyfical {cience. 

13. Time was one of the indefi- 
nite agents, to which geologifts 
were ufed to affign the origin of our 
continents, as arifing out of the fea; 
by means of that, they thought they 
could make up for the feeblenefs or 
the indeterminate nature of the 
operating caufles; without, how- 
ever, pointing Out, in any cafe, a 
fingle determinate effeét produced 
within a given {pace of time. It 
was neceflary at leaft to feek for 
fome fixed date in the courfe of 
thofe great phenomena; and fince 
the greateft confilts in this, that our 
continents, formerly beneath the 
waters of the fea are now above 
“them, it was neceffary at the firft to 
examine, whether we could not dif- 
cover the time which has elapfed, 
fince the fea has ceafed to over- 
{pread their general furface. Be- 

hold, 
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hold, then, the moft effential point 
which I have determined in my Hif- 
tory of the Earth and of Man; you, 
Sir, know that I have demonftrated, 
from phenomena of different claffes 
perfetily clear and determined, that 
our continents are of very little an- 
en ah which truth has alfo been 
acknowledged by two celebrated 
geologifts, M. M. de Sauffure, and 
de Dolomieu, whofe obfervations, 
no lefs precife than numerous, have 
fo ant 4 enriched the fcience of 
geology; and to whom we owe 
allo fome great traits of light on the 
ancient monuments of our globe, 
and on the caufes by which they 
were produced. I might, therefore, 
here aflume, as an acknowledged 
truth, that our continents are of a 
date of very {mall antiquity ; which 
at one blow overturns all the 
iyftems of geology, in which flow 
caufes, a&ting for a fucceflion of 
innumerable ages, were employed 
to explain their formation: but, as 
fome of the phzenomena which de- 
monftrate the error of thefe fy ftems, 
ferve at the fame time as fteps by 
which we can trace back the caufes 
that are paft, I fhall fele& two out 
of this clafs, on which I fhall em- 
ploy the remainder of this letter. 
14. It is remarkable that the 
phenomena, of which I am about 
to fpeak, are the very fame on 
which the greateft ftreis had been 
Jaid in afligning to our continents 
an immenfe antiquity ; which cir- 
<umitance will give me occafion to 
point out in what manner obferva- 
tions were formerly made, and on 
what foundations fy{tems were con- 
ftru@ted. The firlt of the phano- 
mena, of which I fhall fpeak, is that 
of the bones of fouthern animals, 
which aré found buried in our 
countries. Here, in truth, if we 
muft fuppofe that the animals, to 
which theic bones belonged, lived 
on thefe very parts of our con- 
tinents, fuch as they now are, it is 
hardly poffible to affign any limit 
to the time that muft have elapfed 
between that period ard the prefent, 


For it is owing to a want of fuff. 
cient heat in our climates, that thefe 
animals cannot fubfift in them; 
wherefore, when we {peak of the 
actual caufes, among which we can. 
not difcern any thing announcing 
a tendency to any change of heat 
in thefe climates, the time neceflary 
to produce this change would be as 
indeterminately immenfe, as is the 
diftance of the fixed ftars, for want 
of parallax. Confequently, as M, 
Bailly has already obferved, when 
we confider that in Siberia has been 
found a carcafe of a rhinoceros, 
which had ftill a part of its tkin 
entire, with the hair upon it, this 
mode of contemplating the pheno. 
menon becomes abfurd: but it is 
becaufe it has been badly defcribed 
that this error has arifen, into which 
M. Buffon, among others, has 
fallen ; to prove which, I will pro- 
duce a precife example. 

15. You have feen, Sir, in my 
pofleffion, two teeth of a hippo. 
potamus, part of the fkulLlof an ox, 
fragments of the tuiks of an ele. 
phant, and other bones of the fame 
animal, found by Mr. Trimmer at 
Brentford, fix miles from London, 
What an affociation of animals in 
an ifland of the northern fea! But 
let us confider in what fituation 
thefe bones are found, not only in 
the {pot we now {peak of, but alfo 
in other places. They are ina 
ftratum of fand, which extends, at 
different levels, throughout a great 
part of the ifland, in the fouth and 
in the caft, and always upon ftrata 
of one certain {pecies of pure clay, 
which are found either immediately 
below the former, or at a very {mall 
depth lower. — Thefe two clafles of 
firata are broken, inclined, divided, 
like the ftrata of coal, and the other 
hard flrata, In various parts of the 
ifland, and particularly in the vicie 
nity of that where the bones above- 
mentioned were difcovered, this 
{iratum of fand abounds with ma 
rine bodies, the ftratum of clay bes 
low it always contains fome, and 
above this {and age various other 

itrata: 
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- the bones in queftion were 
ri under thefe Festa, at the 
depth of from 15 to 18 feet. In 
digging for the clay, which is ufed 
in making tiles and common pot- 
tery, fimilar {pecimens of bones 
have been oe in various parts 

and, 

Ce ae fee then in what confifts 
the phenomenon of the foffile 
bones of fouthern animals difcover- 
ed in our countries ; for its charac- 
teriftic circumftances, which I have 
now traced, are general. I do not 
{peak of the bones which are found 
in caverns, covered with {ftalaétite ; 
that is a different phenomenon, 
which I have explained in my 
fourteenth letter to the Journal de 
Phyfique: I {peak only of bones, 
{uch as I have now mentioned, 
which are found in loofe ftrata, 
forming the furface of the foil. In 
all countries where thefe have been 
found (at leaft as far as I am in- 
formed, and my knowledge on this 
fubject includes not only England, 
but Italy and Weltphalia) the fame 
loofe {trata which contains thefe re- 
mains of terreftrial animals, include 
alfo bones of fifh, and marine 
fhells; befides which, by their ex- 
tent, by their thicknefs, and all their 
other charaéters, they bear the cer- 
tain marks of their formation by the 
fea; and I fhall prefently thew that 
they could not have any other 
caufe. 

17. We are not called upon, 
from thofe fatts. to explain the pre- 
fence of thefe f{outhern animals in 
our countries, or to enquire how, 
and in what {pace of time, our cli- 
mate has changed; but how, and 
fince what time the fea has quitted 
our continents, and what change 
this revolution may have operated 
inthe climate, I {peak of a change 
of this latter kind, becaufe it muft 
be indifpenfibly admitted, if it be 
true that only a very inconfiderable 
time has elapfed fince elephants and 
thinocerofes lived in thefe parts of 
the globe, where we find the car- 
cafes of their fpecies: now thefe 
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very carcafes themfelves, as well as 
the marine bodies which are found 
in the fame ftrata, begin to ferve us 
as guides to afcertain that time. 
All thefe remains of animals are in 
loofe ftrata, of different kinds, con- 
tinually pervaded by the rain-waters, 
in which they are alfo perifhing. 
The clephant’s tufk, the fragments 
of which you faw in my pofleffion, 
was nine feet in length; it was dif- 
covered whole, before any attempt 
was made to raife it; but, in doing 
that, it fell to pieces, having no 
more confiftence than chalk. You 
know alfo that which is in the ca- 
binet of M, André, at Hanover, 
taken out alfo in pieces from land 
traverfed by the Wefer: and the 
many other phzenomena that there 
are, relative to the gradual perifh- 
ing of tcrreftrial and marine bodies, 
buried together in our loofe fuper- 
ficial ftrata, Neverthelefs, ° thefe 
bodies are not yet deftroyed, and 
they are even found in a degree of 
prefervation which abfolutely ex- 
cludes every idea of a very great 
antiquity: for, in Ruffia, they have 
found a great many tufks of ‘ele- 
phants fo well preferved, that they 
were capable of being ufed asivory ; 
befides the carcafe of a rhinoceros 
found in Siberia, and fpoken of by 
M. Pallas, which ftill retained a part 
of its tkin with the hair; and I have 
found alfo in thefe loofe ftrata upon 
hills, fome oyfters which had the 
ligament of the hinge ftill foft, and 
other fhells fo well preferved, even 
in their colour, that they might 
have been fuppofed to be recently 
taken from the fea, though fome 
were of a f{pecies no longer found 
but in the Indian feas, 

18, We do not perceive in thefe 
loofe ftrata, any fign of violent agi- 
tation in the water that produced 
them ; they have been formed, like 
all the other ftrata, by depofits made 
at the bottom of a liquid . and all 
the extraneous bodies which they 
contain, were there inclofed: after 
which, by other caufes, they have 
been broken and difplaced. © Thus 


we 
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we fee then, without’ any doubt, 
that thefe remains of exotic animals, 
whether terreftrial or marine, were 
buried by the fea, in the very places 
where they are found: and that the 
retreat of the fea muft have been 
made at a time very little anterior 
to the periods which we trace back 
by the monuments of human art. 
For thefe monuments of paft natu- 
ral caufes would no longer fubfift, 
if our continents were of extreme 


antiquity. It is then indubj 
a te fea covered thefe com 
which we inhabit, when the ele. 
phant and rhinoceros lived here on 
fome lands, doubilefs iflands; and 
that, fince that period, no great 
number of ages has elapfed; ali 
which is perfeétly independent of 
any explanation of the manner jp 
which thefe things happened, bein 
only an immediate deduétion fro 
the faéts. 


[ To be continued. } 


SUBSTANCE or a DISCOURSE on tue RISE anv PROGRESS 
or BOTANY. 


BY J. E. SMITH, M.D. PRESIDENT OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY, 


FTER touching upon the pro- 

bable ftate of knowledge in 
the earlier periods of the world, 
the prefident begins the real hiftory 
of {cience with Ariftotle, who laid 
the foundation of all the knowledge 
of the animal kingdom which we 
now poflefs, Theophraftus, his 
difciple, gave in fhort fketches the 
firft {cientific views of the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. Pliny, 
feveral ages after, left a compilation 
of all that was known, or rather 
imagined, of natural ‘hiftory, down 
to his time. The works of Diofco- 
rides are nothing elfe than a materia 
medica, and it is extraordinary that 
he fhould have acquired the title of 
the father of botany. 

For the fhadow of f{cience that 
fubfifted among the Arabians in the 
dark ages, as alfo for an account of 
all the Greek and Roman authors 
who touched upon botany, the 
writer refers to Haller’s Biblioth. 
Botanica. 

The age of commentators follows, 
beginning with the revival of litera- 
ture in the fifteenth century ; when 
the works of the ancients, and par- 
ticularly of Diofcorides, were af- 
fiduoufly fudied by the medical 
botanifts. Some of thefe had much 
original merit in giving figures of 
plants, of which {ome are executed 
with wonderful perfeétion. Brun- 


fellius was the firft of thefe authors. 


and was fucceeded by Matthiolus, 
(the moft celebrated of all the com 
mentators on  Diofcorides) and 
Fuchfus. Their example was fol: 
lowed by a multitude of others; 
and for almoft two centuries, the 
attention of naturalifts was chiefly 
confined to the vegetable creation, 

The inftitution of public gardens 
is a memorable xra in botany, of 
which the firft was at Padua in 
1533. Thefe have become exten. 
five in proportion to the commerce 
of the countries in which they were 
eftablifhed ; and the Englifh gar 
dens are at prefent by far the richeft 
in the world. 

Among the naturalifts who flow 
rifhed from the middle to the end 
of the fixteenth century, the pre 
fident fele&ts a few confpicuous 
names, beginning with Conrad 
Gefner, who was born at Zurichin 
1516, and died in 1565. He wasa 
man of wonderful {tudy and obler- 
vation, of a philofophical genius, 
and deferves particular honour as 
the firft who fuggelted a methodical 
arrangement of plants into clafles, 
orders, and genera, from the flrue 
ture of the flowers. Aldrovandus 
had equal induftry and zeal in the 
purfuit of knowledge, and devoted 
to it his life and fortune, but he 
did not poffefs the fy {tematic genius 
of Gefner. He died in 1605, aged 
8a, and his memory is much honour- 
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ed at Bologna, the univerfity of 
which poffeties his literary relics. 
Clufius enriched botany with the 
ublication of a vaft number of 
new plants. He was profeflor of 
botany at Leyden, and died in 1609, 
at the age of 84. Cacfal pinus was 
a profound metaphyfician, a great 
anatomift, and one of the moft able 
romoters of botany. His method 
is chiefly founded on the fruit. He 
has thrown more light on the ftruc- 
ture and affinities of vegetables 
than any one before him, and has 
diftin@ly mentioned the fexes of 
plants. He died in 1603. 

During this period botany began 
to be attended to in England. Tur- 
ner publifhed his herbal in 1551; 
Lyte foon after gave a iranflation of 
Dodonzxus; and the firlt edition of 
Gerard’s herbal appeared in 1597. 
Lobel, who began to publifh in 
London in 1570, was a native of 
Flanders. 

Fobius Columna, who firft gave 
copper-plates of plants, and of 
almoft unrivatled accuracy, publifh- 
ed at Naples in 1592. He was an 
able critic, and fhewed great faga- 
city in determining fome plants of 
the ancients, and deteting the er- 
rors of Pliny and other authors. 
Tue inftitution of the academy of 
the Lyncei at Rome in 1607, de- 
ferves to be remarked as the firft 
fociety of the kind, and in fome 
meafure the model of all the pre- 
fent literary focieties in Europe. 
Its chief promoter was Frederic 
Cefius, a young Roman nobleman; 
and Columna and Galileo were in 
the lift of its members. 

In the earlier part of the feven- 
teenth century, great fervices were 
rendered to botany by the illuftrious 
brothers, John and Cafpar Bauhin, 
John Bauhin, from critical invefti- 
gations of the works of others, 
joined to his own obfervations, 
compiled an Univerfal Hiftory of 
Plants, which he left in MS. at his 
death in 1613, but was not publifh- 
ed till 1650, But Cafpar Bauhin 
performed a much more original 

Vou, XII, 
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and important work, and which 
makes an exra in botany; this was 
the publication of his Pinax Theatri 
Botanici, in 1623. It was the la- 
bour of forty years, and was meant 
as an index to all the botani- 
cal knowledge exifting, containing 
about fix thoufand plants arranged 
in a kind of fyftem, each diftinguifh- 
ed by a defcriptive name, under 
which are placed the names given 
it by every preceding author. Not- 
withftanding its imperfeétions, it 
was a work of fuch great utility, 
that it continued to a late period 
to be the general di€tionary of 
botani{ts, and is {till confulted with 
advantage. Cafpar undertook va- 
rious other great works; and dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf likewife as a 
phyfician and an anatomift. He 
died in 1624, aged 64. His herba- 
rium is {till exifting at Bafil. 
Botany now languifhed for nearly 
half a century, producing only in- 
ferior writers, with the exception 
of Jungius, who has given great 
proofs of fagacity in his Doxofco- 
piz Phyficas minores. The pre- 
fident employs this interval in tra- 
cing the progre{s of zoology from 
the middle of the fixteenth to the 
end of the feventeenth century. 
The Ariftotelian divifion of ani- 
mals into viviparous and oviparous, 
was tranfmitted unchanged to Gef- 
ner, who arranged after it his vo- 
luminous hiftory of animals; and 
Aldrovandus, in his colleétions, 
followed nearly the fame order, 
Gefner cultivated ornithology with 
peculiar fuccefs; as did afterwards 
Belon. The hiftory of fifhes was 
ably treated by Paul Jovius, Belon, 
Salvianus, and Rondeletius; and 
that of infects by Gefner and others. 
In this {tate of. zoology, Harvey 
made his attack upon the Arifto- 
telian doftrine of equivocal gene- 
ration, and maintained the propo 
fition * omnia ex ovo,” and alfo 
made public his moft important 
diicovery of the circulation of the 
blood; and with him begins the 
phyfiological period of najural hil- 
N torye 
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tory. Redi's experiments to dif- 
prove equivocal generation, and 
Malpighi’s inveftigations relative 
to the changes of filk-worms, and 
the developement of the chick in 
the egg, wereadmirable {pecimens of 
this mode of advancing knowledge. 
About the middle of the feven- 
teenth century, the doétrine of the 
fexes of plants was propofed, as it 
is faid, by Sir Thomas Millington, 
who however wrote nothing himfelf; 
and about the fame time Rudbeck 
or Bartholin made the difcovery of 
the lymphatic fyftem. Syftematic 
zoology could not fail of deriving 
advantage from thefe new points of 
knowledge, and towards the latter 
end of the century appeared two 
great naturalifts, qualified to profit 
by them, Willughby and Ray. 
Thefe illuftrious friends laboured 
in concert with the greateft ardour. 
The former died young, but all his 
acquifitions, as well as his juft fame, 
were preferved in the writings of 
the latter. 

Ray was the inventor of a new 
glaffification of animals, founded 
on the ftru@ure of the heart. 
Taking the ancient divifion of ani- 
mals into Sanguinea and Exanguia; 
he fubdivides the firft into fuch as 
breathe by lungs, and fuch as breathe 
by gills; and the former of thefe he 
feparates into thofe which have a 
heart with two ventricles, and thofe 
whofe heart has only one. The 
Exanguia are divided into greater 
and leffer. ‘There are other fubdi- 
vifions in this fy tem, which, though 
liable to many objeétions, is de- 
ferving of great praife. The bota- 
nica] merit of Ray will hereafter be 
mentioned. On the fubje& of 
zoology, Leeuwenhoek, the author 
pf the now-exploded vermicular 
theory of generation, as well as of 
many genuine diicoveries in phy- 
fiology, dclerves to be noticed. 

The Royal Society of London, 
inftituted in 1662, from their very 
beginning paid great attention to 
the phyftological part of natural 
hilary. The royal botanic gardens 





of Paris and Montpellier, and the 
Academies of Sciences eftablifhed 
at both thofe places, promoted in 
France equal ardour in the purfuit 
of natural knowledge, By the mu- 
nificence of Louis X1V. ‘Tournefort 
was fent to the Levant on a botanic 
miffion, and Plumier made three 
voyages to America for a like pur. 
pofe, In Germany, the Imperial 
Academy Nature Curioforum was 
inftituted in 1652; and a number 
of botanic gardens were eftablifhed, 
The gardens of Holland were, how- 
ever, much richer in exotic plants; 
and that of Amfterdam and Leyden 
became highly celebrated. Hol- 
land alfo had the glory of producing 
the Hortus Malabaricus, which laid 
open the choiceft treafures of Afia 
to the European botaniit. 

But the ftudy of nature was no- 
where making greater progrefs than 
in Sweden, where Rudbeck at 
Upfal was laying the foundation of 
an unrivalled fchool of natural 
hiftory. Rudbeck poffeffed the 
moft profound and extenfive learn- 
ing, being a great anatomi(t, an 
excellent antiquarian and proficient 
in the learned languages, and a 
confummate botanift. In the laft 
{cience, he undertook a vaft work, 
a colle&tion of fine wooden cuts of 
all the plants known, arranged ac- 
cording to Bavhin’s Pinax. It 
was to have compofed 12 volumes 
folio; but after two were print- 
ed, moft of the copies, and the 
blocks for all the reft, were con- 
fumed by fire. 

The idea of a claffical arrange- 
ment of plants was now revived by 
Morifon, whofe method was found- 
ed chiefly on the fruit, The only 
work claffed according to it was his 
own Hiftoria Univerfalis Plantarum, 
an ufeful compilation, which has 
furvived the negle& into which his 
{yftem is fallen, But the three prin: 
cipal fyftematic authors were Ray, 
Tournefort, and Rivinus, between 
whom there took place much warm 
controverfy. Ray’s method wag 
abftrufe and {cientific, and founded 

chiefly 
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chiefly on the fruit. That of Rivi- 
nus, founded on the corolla, was 
fimpler, but liable to great difficulties 
in the execution. Tournefort’s, 
founded principally on the corolla, 
was fuperior to the reft; but his 
eculiar excellence was the dif- 
criminating of the genera of plants, 
not indeed by words, but by figures 
and defcriptions, This eminent 
botanift and traveller arrived ata 
reputation in his own country, 
which was fomewhat injurious to 
his {ucceffor Vaillant, a man of pro- 
found knowledge in the {cientific 
part of botany, and one of the firft 
who was well acquainted with the 
{exes of plants. About this time 
feveral other botanical fy {tems were 
invented, of which the beft were 
Herman’s, founded entirely on the 
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fruit; and Boerhaave’s on all the 
nie of fru€tification. That of 

rofeffor Magnol of Montpellier, 
founded on the calyx, wasa favourite 
with Linnzus, Vaft additions were 
made during this period to the 
catalogue of known plants. Befides 
thofe colle&ted by Tournefort, Plu- 
mier, and Ray, Dr, Sloane brought 
a noble colle&ion from Jamaica; 
Mr. Sherard, conful at Smyrna, 
fent home a great number ; Plukenet 
procured and publifhed an immenfe 
colle&tion from all parts of the 
world; Petiver was an induftrious 
colleétor of all kinds of natural pro- 
duétions; Herman made confider- 
able acquifitions in Ceylon; and 
Rumphius difplayed the rich trea- 
fures of Amboina. 

[To be concluded in our next. } 


On tue DELUGES mentTionep sy tHe ANCIENTS. 


BY THE ABBE MANNe 


HE real or fabulous deluges 
mentioned by the ancients, 

may be reduced to fix or feven; 
and, though {ome authors have en- 
deavoured to reprefented them all 
as imperfeét traditions of the uni- 
verfal deluge, the Abbé does not 
doubt that they refer to various 
real and diftin& events of the kind. 
1. The fubmerfion of the Atlantis 
of Plato, probably was the real fub- 
fidence of a great ifland ftretching 
from the Canaries to the Azores, 
of which thole groups of iflets are 
the relics, 2. ‘he deluge in the 
time of Cadmus and Dardanus, 
placed by the beft chronologifts in 
the year 1477 B, C., is faid by Dio- 
dorus Siculus to have inundated 
Samothrace, and the Afiatic fhores 
of the Euxine Sea. 3. The deluge 
of Deucalion which the Arunide- 
liati marbles fix at 1529 B.C. over- 
whelmed Theffaly. 4. The deluge 
of Ogyges placed by Acufilaus, in 
the year an{wering to 1796 B. C. 
Jaid wafte Attica and Beeotia. 
With the poetical and fabulous ac- 
counts of Deucalion’s flood are 


mingled feveral citcumftances of 
the univerfal deluge; but the belt 
writers attelt the locality and dif- 
tin€tnefs both of the flood of Deu- 
calion, and of Ogyges. 5. Diodorus 
Siculus, after Menetho, mentions a 
flood which inundated all Egypt in 
the reign of Ofiris; but in the re- 
lations of this event are feveral cir- 
cumftances refembling the ftory of 
Noah’s flood. 6. The account 
given by Berofus the Chaldean, of 
an univerfal deluge, in the reign of 
Xifuthrus, evidently relates to the 
fame event with the flood of Noah. 
The Perfian Guebres, the Bramins, 
Chinefe, and Americans have allo 
their traditions of an univerfal de- 
luge. ‘The accountof the deluge in 
the Koran has this remarkable crr- 
cumftance; that the waters which 
covered the earth, are reprefented 
as proceeding from the boiling over 
of the cauldron or oven Taunour, 
within the bowels of the earth; 
and that, when the waters fublided, 
they were {wallowed up again by 
the earth. ‘The Abbé then gives a 
fummary of the {eripture account 
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of the deluge, from which it clearly 
appears, that part of the waters 
came from the atmofphere, and 
part from under ground : and then 
proceeds to his phyfical remarks on 
the mode by which the event might 
have been produced. 

In order to facilitate the concep- 
tion, he takes a globe of a toile 
diameter, to which he refers the 
calculations belonging to the globe 
of the earth. After comparing the 
folid contents of the earth fuppofing 
it a plain, with that of a concentric 

lobe, paffing through the fummit 
of Chimborago, (the higheft known 
mountain) he finds the difference 
of the two quantities to amount to 


sro 27 OF the whole; which la{t is 


On tue SYRTES anv TIDES 
By the 


Y the name of Syrtes, the an- 
cients underftood two large 
fhoals fituated on the African coaft 
between Cyreniaca and Byzacene, 
at the diftance of 150 leagues afun- 
der. They called the Syrtic Sea, 
all the {pace comprehended by the 
coa{ts of thofe two regions, bound- 
ed on the eaft by Cape Razet, and 
on the weft by Cape Bona, forming 
a vaft gulph 200 leagues wide, and 
80 in depth, open to the north-eaft. 
‘Lhe Great Syrtis was the eaftern- 
moft, in what is now named the 
Gulph of Sidra. The Little Syrtis 
was to the weft, between the ifle of 
Jerba (formerly Meninx and Loto- 
phagitis) and that of Kerkenis, 
(formerly Cercina.) The Syrtes 
are now Called the Shoals of Bar- 
bary. 

After this geographical defcrip- 
tion, the Abbe gives various quota- 
tions from ancient authors, in 
verfe and profe, to fhew the terrific 
ideas always entertained of the fand 
banks, proceeding from their fhift- 
ing and uncertain nature, whence 
they proved the fure deftruction of 
the fhips engaged among them. He 
concludes, however, that they were 
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therefore the proportion of a fperi. 
cal ring, reaching from the plain of 
the carth to the {ummit of Chimbo. 
rago, compared with the globe of 
the earth, The height of this 
mountain on a globe of a foife in 
diameter would be only .§ of a 
line. A {pherical ring of this 
thicknefs round fuch a globe would 
contain as many cubic inches as 
would equal twelve pints of Paris 
mea{ure, or three gallons Englith, 
Now the Abbé thinks that fuch a 
quantity of water thrown out of a 
globe fix feetin diameter upon its fur. 
face, by the force of internal fire, is 
but a moderate exertion of a power 
eafily conceivable, 


or THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
Same, 


in reality little different from the 
banks on the coaft of Flanders ; and 
that the ebbing and flowing fea co- 
vering them, fo much {poken of by 
the ancients, was no other than the 
tides, regular in calm weather, and 
irregular in ftorms, 

It is a common opinion. that 
there are no tides in the Mediterra- 
nean, but this is not univerfally 
true. The knowledge of the an. 
cients concerning the tides was very 
limited ; and indeed the {eas they 
chiefly frequented could give them 
no exact ideas of tides. Bernoulli 
and Dela Lande have demonttrated 
that in detached feas the tides are 
proportional to their extent in lon. 
gitude ; and from their calculations 
the Caipian, Euxine, Baltic, and 
great part of the Mediterranean, 
can have no fenfible tides for want 
of longitudinal extent. There are 
four places in the Mediterranean in 
which tides are obferved; in the 
Syrtic Sea, the Adriatic, the Faro 
of Meffina, and the Euripus fepa- 
rating the ifle of Negropont from 
the main of Greece. The Faro and 
Euripus being narrow channels, in 
which the fea is aéted upon by the 
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winds as well as the moon, may be 
regarded rather as having currents 
than tides. The Adriatic has a 
current along its eaftern fide which 
forms regular tides, moft fenfible 
on approaching its extremity, That 
there are tides in the Syrtic Sea is 
proved not only from theory, but 
from the teftimony of Dr. Shaw, 
and M, de Chabert, ocular wit- 
nefles. To thefe, then, joined to 
the loofe light texture of the fands 
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compofing the Syrtes, refembling 
that of the fands on the neighbour- 
ing defarts, may be attributed the 
changeable nature of thofe famous 
fhoals, which in the imperfeét ftate, 
of ancient navigation, might juftly 
infpire dread in mariners, The 
Flemifh banks, though more folid 
in their texture, anc thoroughly 
examined in all parts, are even at 
prefent the caufe of numerous fhip- 
wrecks every year. 


ACCOUNT or BILIDULGERID, in AFRICA, 


BY M, SAUGNIER, 


( Concluded from Page 53. ) 


HE children are brought up 
‘® with the greate(t care; but 
they have not, like thofe of Zaara, 
any proofs of courage to give to be 
confidered asmen. Age alone, their 
dexterity in the management of their 
horfes and arms, and their labour in 
harveft time fuffice. When they 
marry, a portion is given them, con- 
fifting of apparel, arms, and cattle ; 
and they afterwards become what- 
ever their induftry or opportunities 
may permit. Thofe who have a 
knowledge of their religion turn 
pricfts, marry as well as the reft, and 
prattice all the exercifes of their 
countrymen, They are, however, 
more refpected, and in their old age 
become the judges of the nation. If 
they meet with misfortunes they are 
fupported, whereas thofe who are 
not of that holy profeflion, find no 
tefource but in their induftry, in the 
plunder for which they adventure 
on the territory of their neighbours, 
the Moors, or in the profit of the 
caravans, 

The horfemen are more refpetted 
than the re{t, having no employment 
but the ufe of arms, and being for 
ever in the pra€iice of it, both in 
peace and war. In the field they 
behave courageoufly 3; in time of 

eace, they exerciie themfelves in 
the management of their horfes, and 
in a variety of military evolutions. 


They alfo efcort the caravans, for, 
which fervice they receive pay, be- 
ing obliged to buy and keep their 
horfes themfelves, They are ealily 
known, for being almoft always on 
horfeback, and wearing no boots, 
they have a callous lump on that 
part of the leg, that comes in con- 
tatt with the iron of the flirrup. 
Thefe people are the moft formi- 
dable robbers in the world; they 
rufh with unequalled rapidity on 
thofe they mean to plunder, and 
without giving them time to ftand 
on their defence, carry off every 
thing that comes in their way, 
Their horfes, which they break in 
an admirable manner, and for the 
wants of which they are always able 
to provide, are the beft in exiftence, 
They are taken the greateft care of, 
know their mafter, are obedient to 
his voice, and will not bear to be 
backed by any other man. 

The chief, in time of war, is 
chofen indifcriminately from among 
the natives, or the fugitive Moors. 
His authority lafls no longer than 
the campaign; but during that time 
it is abfolute. When it 1s expired, 
he gives an account of his aétions to 
the old men aflembled, and is re- 
warded or punifhed, according to 
his fuccefs or his condu@. His fuc- 
ceflor is then appointed, and he 
ferves in the army, undifinguifhed 
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from the common mals of indi- 
viduals. 

Thefe people have a chief prictt, 
whom they treat with a refpett bor- 
dering on admiration. His name 
is Sidy Mohammet Mouffa, and his 
ordinary refidence at about fifteen 
leagues from Cape Non, near the 
town called Illeric. Although this 
man has no troops at his command, 
he is neverthelefs the moft powerful 
of all Africa; his authority is in- 
deed without bounds. If he order 
war to be made upon the emperor 
of Morocco, war is proclaimed: if 
he wifh it to ceafe, the war 1s at an 
end. Though he has no property 
of his own, every thing is at his dif- 
pofal. Every family makes him a 
yearly prefent, vying with one an- 
other in the richnefs of the gift. 
He adminitfters juftice to every one; 
fubmits all accufations to his coun- 
cil, and a few days after, pronounces 
a definitive fentence. He requires 
nothing from any body, and yet all 
are inclined to give. Widely dif- 
ferent in his principles and condué& 
from the emperor of Morocco, he 
does not pretend to be infpired by 
the prophet; nor has he the auda- 
city to make his people believe fo; 
he liftens on the contrary to the ad- 
vice of the wife and experienced, 
and gives judgement in conformity 
with their opinions, His dominion 
extends over all the nations of Bili- 
dulgerid and Zaara. ‘The very 
Moors refpe&t him; and the em- 
peror himfelf, all-powerful as he is, 
has never dared to make an attack 
on this man’s authority, nor to fend 
his troops towards the place he in- 
habits. This ought toconvince him 
that the authority which proceeds 
from the love of the people, is a 
thoufand times greater than that 
conferred by terror, or a warlike 
force. 

The Jews, difperfed in the dif- 
ferent parts'of the country, live only 
in the towns, and never cultivate 
the earth, although much remains 
unoccupied, They all turn their 
attention to trade, work in a variety 
of ways, and are obliged to purchale 
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the neceflaries of life. This nation 
among the Monfelemines, is what 
the flave is in Barbary. They are 
made to work according to the plea: 
fure of the Arabs, nor are they even 
allowed the wretched liberty of 
complaining. A Jew never carries 
arms: if he had the misfortune to 
do fo, and fhould defend himfelf 
againft an Arab, he would be pus 
nifhed with death, the vengeance 
may even extend to his family. The 
free exercife of their religion is how. 
ever left them, which, joined to the 
avarice that defcends from one gee 
neration to another of this wander. 
ing nation, makes them fuffer all 
the indignities, that a man of the 
leaft feeling would revolt at. 

Different from their neighbours, 
the/Mongearts and the Moors, the 
Monfelemines never endeavour to 
make profelytes. When they have 
a Chriftian flave, they treat him 
with humanity, let him want for 
nothing, and put him to no painful 
tafk. Money, their darling idol, 
is the caufe of this indulgence,— 
They deteft the Chriftians, but they 
love money; and fear that the ill- 
treatment of their flaves might oc. 
cafion their ficknels or death, and 
thus rob them of the expeéted ran- 
fom: it is to money, that the Chrif- 
tians, whofe evil ftar conduéts them 
to that country, owe the little com. 
fort they experience there. 

Among the Mongearts, a Chrif- 
tian who fhould chaunt the prayer, 
or fuffer circumcifion, would have 
his liberty and the rank of citizen; 
the family to which he might have be- 
longed, would give him catile to en- 
able him to live like them. A Chrif- 
tian at Morocco, whofe curiofity 
fhould carry him within a mofque, 
would be put to death, or forced to 
affume the turban. But among the 
Montelemines he would have nothing 
to fear; money there takes the lead of 
religion; they would content them- 
elves with turning him out, with- 
out even giving him a blow; but 
they would make him pay as much 
as his means might permit. 

Among the Moors, a Chriftian 
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, ould be caught with a woman 
oa. nation, would be forced to 
turn Mahometan_ to avoid death ; 
but among the Monfelemines the 
woman alone is punifhed. She is 
put into a fack, and thrown into the 
fea: the Chriftian has nothing to 
apprehend 5 money is his faviour. 
If in adifpute, a Chriftian flave 
defend himfelf again{ft his mafter, 
the crime is punifhed with death 
among the neighbouring nations ; 
but among the Monfelemines it re- 
mains unpunifhed, or is at moftt re- 
paid with a few flripes. The mo- 
ney expected for his ranfom proteéts 
him: that is the touchftone that 
puts every thing to the proof. 

If an Arab kill a Jew, or aman 
of his own nation, a {mall fine to the 
ew’s family faves him; but he 
is obliged to pay a large fum to that 
of the Arab. This infatiable thirft 
of gold is the more inconceivable, 
as the inhabitants of thefe countries 
hardly make any ufe of it, They 
hoard it up with care, and often 
deny themlelves the neceflaries of 
life, rather than {pend the {malleft 
iece of money: when a father of a 
family dies, although he has accu- 
mulated a great deal during his life, 
none is ever found among his ef- 
fefts; he has buried it in the earth 
unknown toevery body. He hopes, 
no doubt, to be the better for it 
after his death, and to be refpeéted 
in the other world, according to the 
quantity of {pecie he fhall have had 
in his poffeffion. Mifers fhould go 
to that country; they would there 
learn means of ceconomy that would 
fhew them, that in comparifon with 
the Arabs, they are perfect pro- 
digals, 

The Mongearts have not near fo 
great a luft for gold or filver; they 
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employ thofe metals only to make 
trinkets for their women, when they 
procure any by a fhipwreck or the 
fale of their produétions; and will 
willingly exchange it for gune 
powder or other articles ufeful to 
their exiftence, or pleafing to their 
fancy. 

The country of the Monfelemines 
is very fertile, producing all the ne- 
ceffaries of life, almo‘t without cul- 
tivation. The plains are watered 
by an infinite number of ftreams that 
render them fruitful. Palm, date, 
fig, and almond trees, abound.— 
They have alfo large quantities of 
oil, wax, and tobacco, which they 
fell at the public markets, the mer- 
chandize 4 re country being car- 
ried to Mogador. Very good grapes 
are cultivated in the gardens, are 
dried by the Arabs, and converted 
into brandy by the Jews. 

This abundance enables the in- 
habitants to live better than thofe of 
Zaara: in the country, however, 
their frugality approaches that of 
the defart; for as the Arabs of 
Zaara, are often obliged for want of 
corn to content themfelves with 
milk, fo the Montelemines, that they 
may not make fuch frequent vilits 
to their magazines, eat only in the 
evening. In the towns they live 
well, making two meals a day, one 
at about ten o’clock, and the other 
at the fetting of the fun, which 
gives a great deal of occupation to 
the negrefles; for they are almoft 
inceffantly employed in grinding the 
corn, and drefling the vittuals, ‘The 
inhabitants of the {mall towns alfo 
fleep in a more comfortable man- 
ner; they {pread mats on the floor 
of their apartments, make ule of 
linen, and reft quietly, without be- 
ing expoled to the night air. 


DESCRIPTION or tHe DEAD SEA, 


BY THE ABBE MARITI. 


— already faid, that the gover- 
nor of Jerufalem is obliged to 
defray the expences of caravans, on 


their paying a certain fum per 
head before their departure. He is, 
however, not afhamed to exatt 

from 
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from pilgrims who are defirous of 
going to view remarkable places on 
this coat, an‘arbitrary fum, accord- 
ing to circumftances. This tyranny 
is no doubt deteftable; but there is 
no remedy. When people vifit a 
country of flaves, they muft fubmit, 
in fome inftances, to the laws of 
force and avarice. 

Two Europeans having afked me 
to accompany them as far as the 
fhores of the Dead Sea, we made an 
agrcement with the governor, who 
gave us an efcort of four men to 
defend us during our journcy. 

After travelling three miles to- 
wards the fouth, we arrived at a 
church half in ruins, which the 
piety of the faithful, in the early 
ages, dedicated to St. Jerome, in re- 
membrance of the days of penitence 
and folitude which he fpent in that 
place. Divine fervice was per- 
formed in it by Cenobites, who, 
after the example of their patron, 
lived upon herbs, and employed 
their whole time in contemplation 
and religious exercifes. The monks 
and their convent have, however, 
been long fince buried under the 
earth. 

What remains of the church 
{carcely merits the attention of the 
traveller. If wecan believe fome 
modern writers, paintings, pretty 
well executed, were feen here in 
their time, reprefenting all the re- 
ligious attions of St. Jerome; fuch 
as his retirement from the world; 
the victory which he gained over 
the fichh; his ardent zeal for the 
propagation of the faith; and the 
numerous combats in which he 
overcame all thofe who diilented 
from his opinions. 

If thefe paintings, as has been 
faid, were worthy of a betier fate, 
why has no attempt been made to 
difcover them amidft thefe ruins, 
in order that they might be tran{- 
ported to the monatiery of the 
fathers of the Holy Land? This 
might have been eafily done by 
father Nean, a Jefuit, who in 1674 


accompanied M, De Nointel, the 
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nople. 

bac thing aftonifhed him when 
he faw thefe paintings; which was 
that no faints of the Latin church 
were to be found in them, except 
St. Sylvefter the pope;: and he 
even was dreffed after the Greek 
manner. But might we not reply 
to father Neau, that in the churches 
of his order no faints were found 
but Jefuits; and that, both in the 
eaf{t and the welt, each order gave 
the preference to their brethren? 

An Enghifh traveller, named 
Maundrel, who travelled to the 
Levant in 1697, {peaks highly alfo 
of thefe paintings, one of which 
reprefented the Lord’s fupper, 
Having advanced three miles farther 
without feeing the lea{t traces of 
any habitations, we found our view 
loft in an immenfe plain, which re 
quired nothing to render it pro. 
duétive but the hand of the labourer, 
It is watered by feveral rivulets, 
fome of which flow along witha 
hoarfe murmuring noife; while 
others glide on gently, and uniting 
all in the fame channel, take the 
name of the Dead Sea. 

This name is of modern date, for 
the ancients called it the Lake of 
A{phaltites, the Sea of Sodom, the 
Salt Sea, the Lake of Sirbon; and 
in our days the Arabs name it 
Bahheret-Lut; that is to fay, the 
Sea of Lot. 

The hiftorian Jofephus, who 
caufed this lake to be meafured, 
found that it was five hundred and 
eighty furlongs in length, and an 
hundred and fifty in breadth, which 
may make feventy-two and a half 
Italian miles one way, and eighteen 
and three quarters the other. 

It isa hundred and eighty miles 
in circumference. The lofty moun- 
tains of the ancient country of 
the Moabites furround it on_ the 
eaftern fide, and difcharge into it 
the waters of the Arnon and the 
Zaret, which fall down their fides 
in long cafcades. It is bounded 
on the weit and fouth by high 

mountains 
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mountains alfo; fome of which, 
compoled of blackifh rock, ferve as 
barriers to the vaft defarts of Judea; 
and the ret, clothed with verdant 
roves, form a part of Idumea. It 
is likewife on the weit that the 
brook Kedron falls into this lake. 
The northern fide is entirely open, 
and fhews the delightful plains of 
Avlona, which, as I have faid, 
bring as a tribute to the Dead Sea 
the rapid waters of the Jordan, 

We are informed that this vaft 
bafon was covered formerly with 
fruit trees, and abundant crops, and 
that from the bofom of the earth, 
buried under its waters; arofe the 
fuperb cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Adam, Seboim, and Segor; all 
rendered illuilrious by the pre- 
fenceofaking. There is nothing, 


therefore, in the univerfe which 
is not fubje&t to viciffitudes and 
changes. 

Some travellers have afferted, 
that the remains of thefe unfortunate 
cities may ftill be feen, when the 


waters are low and limpid. Some 
fay, allo, that they obferved frag- 
ments of columns, together with 
theirchapiters, Their imagination, 
however, muft either have deceived 
them, or, fince they vifited it, this 
fea mult have experienced fome 
new fhocks; for I could perceive 
nothing of the like kind, notwith- 
ftanding all my refearches. A ca- 
puchin father imagined likewife 
that he perceived on the banks of 
this lake the moft ftriking effetts 
of the divine malediétion. In one 
place he found traces of fire; in 
another cinders and afhés; and 
every where around the fields dry 
and parched. He even thought 
that he could diftinguilh a flrong 
fmell of fulphur. As for me, 1 
was affected in a quite different 
mannér; for nothing in: this place 
gave me the leaft idea of the defola- 
tion fpoken of in the Bible. The 
air is pure, the fields are extremely 
verdant, and my eye was delighted 
with the limpidnefs of the water, 
which fell in theets from the fum- 
mits of the mountains, The fterility 
Vor. XII, 
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to which part of thefe plains was 
condemned from the creation of 
the world, reriders the contraft pro= 
duced by the fertile appearance of 
Avlona much more agreeable. But 
how comes it that two travellers 
fhould differ fo much in their ideas? 
it is becaufe a capuchin carries 
every where along with him the five 
fenfes of the faith, while 1 am 
endowed with thofe only of nature. 

I endeavoured here to explain a 
phenomenon, which has engaged 
the attention of many others as 
well as of myfelf. This va%t bafon, 
which is continually receiving the 
waters of different torrents, rivulets, 
and ftreams, has no vifible outlet. 
Do its waters, therefore, difcharge 
themfelves by fubterranean paffages 
into the Mediterranean or Red 
Sea, as is pretended; or muft we 
adopt the opinion of Arabian philo- 
fophers, who conclude, and not 
without fome foundation, that they 
are diffipated by evaporation ? 

The water of this lake is clear 
and limpid, but bitterand exceflively 
falt. No kind of fifh are produced 
in it; and thofe even which are 
fometimes carried thither by the 
rapidity of the Jordan, in{tantly 
die, 

It is faid alfo that this water hasa 
repullive force, which makes men 
and animals float on its furface; 
and Jolephus relates an experiment 
which was made on this fubject by 
the emperor Vefpatian. 

‘* Having caufled the feet and 
hands,”* fays he, * of fome of his 
flaves to be tied, he ordered them 
to be thrown, in his preience, into 
the deepeft part of the fea. None 
of them funk to the bottom; and 
they all remained on the furface 
until it pleated the prince to give 
orders for their being taken out 
again.” 

This is one of thofe hiftorica! 

fo often to be mer 
with in Jolephus. It is very trac, 
that the water the Dead Sea 
is favourable to fwimmers; but peo- 
ple, if they cannot qwim, may be 
drowned there as wellas elfewhers, 
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No plants of any kind grow in 
this lake. The bottom of it is 
black, thick, and foetid; and the 
earth in the neighboured is of the 
fame colour, and as inflammable as 
coal, 

Branches of trees, which fall into 
it, become petrified in a little time 
’ by the force of the falt which ad- 
heres to them, and penetrates to the 
very pith of the wood. Some of 
thele petrified branches, of which 
the curious are fond, may be pro- 
cured at Jerufalem. 

It has been faid that the approach 
of this fhore was mortal to birds; 

et it is frequented by abundance 
of the feathered tribe, and particu 
larly by {wallows, which with their 
light wings {kim this liquid plain, 
and {port on its iurface. 

On certain days in the year, this 
fea is covered with a black thick 
fog, which does not extend farther 
than its fhores; but, when the rays 
of the fun acquire force, they foon 
diMfipate this body of vapours. 

The Dead Sea produces a kind 
of bitumen, called the Jewifh, 
which may be found floating on the 
water like large lumps of earth, and 
which, being driven by the winds 
to the eafiern and weflern fhores, 
adheres to them. It is then col- 
le€&ted by the Arabs, and divided 
between them and the bafhaw of 
Damatcus, who  purchafes their 
fhare of it for fome pieces of mo- 
ney, or fuch fluffs as they ufe for 
clothing. 

This bitumen is a fulphureous 
fubftance, mixed with 4alt. which is 
gradually condenfed by the heat of 
the fun. It is as brittle as black 
pitch, to which it has a great re- 
f{emblance. It is combultible ; and 
exhales, while burning, a frong and 
penetrating {mell. 

The ancient Arabs ufed it for 


daubing over the bottoms of their 
vellels, and the i for em- 


balming the bodies of their dead, as 
being the properelt ingredient to 
preferve the flefh uncorrupted, 

It has alfo the virtue of preferving 
trees from being deflroyed by in- 
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fefts ; but, when ufed fof this pur. 
pole, it is neceffary to dilute It in 
oil, and then to rub the trunks and 
branches with it. The natives give 
this bitumen the name of lamar, 

At the diftance of fome paces 
from the fhore, between the wef 
and the fouth, there are feveral 
wells, or rather pits, which contain 
bitumen alfo, but of an oily nature, 
In order to make it acquire a con. 
fiftence, it muft be pounded with 
falt, and expofed fome days in the 
fun. As thefe pits are near the 
lake, and are furrounded by grafs 
and weeds, which conceal them 
from view, it would be dangerous 
to apeserce them, did not pyramids 
erected on the borders of them fore. 
warn the traveller of his danger, 

In the fame quarter there ar 
found feveral {prings of warm water, 
like thofe of Ammaus, which | 
mentioned when defcribing the city 
of Tiberias. 

On the weftern fhore there ar 
fome natural falt pits, which pro. 
duce a very white falt, ufed by the 
Arabs and the inhabitants of Je. 
rufalem for feafoning their pro. 
vilions. Near thefe arifes a moun 
tain of falt, which has the hardnef 
and confiftence of ftone; but which, 
wnen cleaned and pounded, is not 
inferior in quality to the former, 

I was fhewn a fhapelefs ill-formed 
mafs of flone, faid to be the pillar 
of falt into which the too curious 
wife of Lot was converted. It ha 
not the leaft refemblance toa 
woman ; but I was told that God, 
in order to punifh her difobedience 
the more, deprived her, in this me 
tamorpholis, of every trace of the 
human figure. I am tempted to 
laugh when I think of this pre 
tended ftatue, and the {fcientific 
difcufions of which it has been 
the fubje&t. No perfon could point 
out to me, in the neighbourhood, 
that {pecies of fruit called the ap 
ples of Sodom; which being frehh, 
and of a beautiful colour in ap 
pearance, fell into dult as-foona 
they were touched, 
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uce a kind of black ftone, 
bee is as tender as alabafter, and, 
when polifhed, affumes a moft 
beautiful luftre. It is employed for 
aving churches, mofques, and 
other public buildings. Before it 
js cut, it conveys to the fingers, 
when touched, a foetid and difagree- 
able fmell, which it lofes when 
olifhed, At Bethlehem a kind of 
Deine are made of it, which 
thofe who attend fick people wear 
on their arms, pretending that the 
fmell of this ftone is a fure pre- 
fervative againit epidemical diltem- 
ers. 


This ftone is combuftible, and 


I. Painting ; and the Venus of Cos, 
and of Gnidus, 


MONG the Greeks, the ge- 
nius of one man has often ef- 
feéted more than all the efforts of 
the multitude; and as Homer was 
the father of epic poetry, fo did hil- 
torical. painting originate with Poly- 
gnotus, This art had hitherto pro- 
duced nothing capable of pleafing 
the eye, but with him it began to 
acquire the magical power of {peak- 
ing even to the heart. é 
Polygnotus, as an original artift, 
deferves more confideration than all 
thofe who have followed his foot- 
fteps; and we fhall, therefore, en- 
deavour to point out his many ex- 
cellencies, as well as faults, of 
which likewife he had no {mall 
fhare. Yet the force of his imagi- 
nation ftamped painting with a 
kind of national charaéter; and his 
manner was perpetuated among the 
rincipal {chools of Greece, in the 
en way that all the compofitions 
of verfifiers partook more or lefs of 
the ftyle and colouring of Homer. 
This great mafter, born in the 
ifland of Thafos, about five hundred 
years before our zra, was at firft 
uncertain as to his deftiny, and did 
not know whether nature had in- 
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may be fubftituted for coal. In the 
Arabic language it is calied mufla. 

The Mahometans near this place 
have a {mall chapel, which is dedi- 
cated to Mofes, It is called Mo- 
fada, and they believe that the 
Jewtth legiflator was buried here. 

Pliny makes mention of a citadel 
of the fame name, fiiuated on a 
mountain near the Dead Sea. 

All the country on both fides of 
the lake is inhabited by the Bedouin 
Arabs, who are almoft always en- 
gaged in war. 

After having furveyed every 
thing worthy of notice in this {pot, 
we rejoined the caravan, 





He began, therefore, by ftudving 
not only the Iliad and QOdyffey, 
but likewife all the epic poems 
then extant, fuch as the Minyad, 
the Illuftrious Women, the Return 
from Hell, and many others, where 
fufficient mythological fubjeéts were 
found, to adorn all the temples and 
porticos of Europe and Afia. It 
was then Polygnotus, fenfible of his 
vocation, undertook to give bodies 
and colours to the ideas of the 
poets. The taking of Troy was 
the favourite fcene he reprefented 
at Athens, Delphi, and moft pro- 
bably in many other parts of 
Greece. 

That event, for ever memorable, 
contained fo many interefting cir- 
cumltances, and fuch terrible fitua- 
tions, that it feems almoft impof- 
fible to combine or unite them. But 
no obitacles could check the enthu- 
fiafm of this artift, who fometimes 
introduced more than eighty figures 
into ane picture, and raifed himfelf 
as if by magic, to fuch lofty ideas 
and fublime conceptions, that they 
fill the mind with aftonifhment. 
An aétion, unfortunately but too 
frequent at that time in all towns 
taken by affault, afforded him the 
moft difficult tafk that ever pre- 
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fented itfelf to the imagination of 
man.—He dared to paint Caffandra, 
the daughter of Priam, at the mo- 
ment fhe had been violated by 
Ajax in the temple of Minerva; a 
veil partly covered the face of this 
unfortunate captive ; but the blufh 
of confufion was vilible on her 
front, and fhe difcovered all the 
fymptoms of modefty, infulted by a 
monfter who has been called a 
hero. 

The Athenians were charmed 
with this pi€ture above every thing, 
and they could not fufficiently ad- 
mire the happy conception and 
judgement dilplayed in furmoynt- 
ing fo many difficulties; but one 
circum{tance more than the reft 
fixed their attention. Under the 
fictitious name of Laodice, he had 
introduced a very beautiful female 
figure, totally unconnetted either 
with the fiege of Troy, or any hifto- 
rical events relative to his fubjeét : 
and this was called by the Greek 
artifts a Parergon, or digreffion. 
As the Athenians had great pene- 
tration, they foon difcovered in 
this ftranger the famous Elpinice, 
daughter of Miltiades, and the be- 
loved fitter of Cimon, who had 
brought Polygnotus to Athens, after 
having conquered the ifland of 
Thafos, in the year four hundred 
and fixty-three before our gra. 

When the myftery became 
known, the moralifts of Athens 
decided that Elpinice had exceeded 
the limits of modefly, by expofing 
herlelf to the eyes of the painter as 
a model, moft probably, for ali the 
female figures of the piece; and 
even for that of Caffandra, although, 
indeed, it did not appear that fhe 
had been ravifhed. But, previous 
to this cenfure, they fhould have 
¢onfidered, that from the great 
{carcity of fine forms in Greece, 
the pa:nters could feldom find any 
fufficiently perfeét for their pur- 
pote. 

We are informed by Cicero, 
that in the town of Crotona, which, 
according to fuine hiftorians, con- 


tained upwards of one hundred 
thoufand inhabitants, Zeuxis could 
not find any woman at all qualified 
to be the model for a piéture of 
Helen, intended to be placed in the 
temple of Juno, on the promontory 
of Lacinium. He had therefore ng 
other refource than to copy the in. 
dividual beauties of five differest 
virgins, in order to form his idea} 
figure ; and this produ€tion, when 
compleated, was far from anfwerin 

the great expeétations it had raifed, 
The Helen of Zeuxis, although ad. 
mired by fome artifts, never at. 
tracted the multitude; but the Caf. 
fandra of Polygnotus preferved the 
greateft reputation even in the days 
of Lucian, 

The difficulty of finding beauti. 
ful objeéts, among the women of 
Greece, muft have been very great 
indeed, when Praxiteles and Apelles 
were obliged to have recourfe to the 
fame perfon for the charms of the 
Venus of Gnidus, executed in 
white marble, and the Venus of 
Cos, drawnin colours. ‘It is affert. 
ed by Athenzus, who was much 
better informed on this point than 
Pliny the naturalift, that both thefe 
famous produéttions, the picture, as 
well as the ftatue, were copied after 
the courtefan Phryne, who, born at 
Thefpia in Bzotia, had exercifed 
her empire at Athens, After 
having {tuded feveral attitudes, fhe 
fancied to have difcovered one 
more favourable than the reft for 
difplaying all her bodily perfegions, 
Both painter and fculptor were 
obliged to adopt her favourite pol- 
ture, while fhe tyranized over the 
eyes of the one, and the foul of the 
other. 

From this caufe,-the Venus of 
Gnidus, and the Venus of Cos, 
were fo perfedily alike, that is was 
impoflible to remark any difference 
in their features, contour, or more 
particularly in their attitude, Both 
reprefented Phryne coming out of 
the fea. on the beach of Seiron, 
where fhe was wont to bathe in the 
Saronic gulf, between Athens and 
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Flevfis, But the painting of 
Apelles was far from exciting fo 
much enthufiafm among the G reeks 
as the fculpture of Praxiteles, 1 hey 
fancied the marbie moved ; that it 
{eemed to {peak ; and their illufion, 
{ays Lucian, was {o great, that they 
ended by applying their lips to 
thofe of the goddefs. Anthology, 
likewife, contained a far greater 
number of verfes in honour of the 
Venus of Gnidus, than were ever 

roduced by the admirers of the 
t; us of Cos. 

‘Since that period, the triumph 
of {culpture over painting has been 
decided; and it 1s not difficult to 
prove by phyfical reafons, that the 
one of thefe arts muft be fuperior 
to the other, when the artifts, as in 
the prefent cafe, are equal in talents 

enius. 
cn however, but jult to ob- 
ferve, that the gentle bending of the 
body, and charming inflexion of the 
arms, aflumed by Phryne, afforded 
the greateft advantages to the {culp- 
tor, and were altogether unfavour- 
able for the painter, who was thus 
{ubjeéted to the imperious will of a 
model, too animated for his pencil, 

To form a more extenfive idea 
of the manner of Polygnotus, it is 
neceflary to return to that portico 
called the Peecile, which contained 
examples of the aftonifhing boldnefs 
of his compofition. 

Next to the taking of Troy was 
feen the battle of Marathon, where 
he allowed himfelf more licence 
than ever Pindar ventured to exer- 
cile in a lyric poem. Minerva and 
Hercules were made to defcend 
from heaven; the {mall town of 
Marathon was perfonified in the 
form of a genius; and the firlt 
Anachronifm took place there that 
ever appeared in painting. ‘Thefeus, 
drawn from the fhades of death, 
had to witnefs a combat fome cen- 
turies after his deceafe. ; 

This was exaétly the fame thing, 
as reprefenting Clovis at the battle 
of Fontenoi, or Charlemain at the 


ficge of Gibraltar; and he rendered 
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the licence more confpicuous by 
marking on the pidture the names 
of the different fisures in capital 
letters. Miultiades and his col- 
leagues, however, were not diftin- 
guifhed in that manner, becaule it 
mult have rendered them too illuf- 
trious not to excite the jealoufy of 
the Athenian citizens, who had 
fought with as much bravery as the 
chiefs of the army. 

The introduétion of written cha- 
ra¢ters to indicate great perfonages 
demonttrates clearly, that Polygno- 
tus, without any idea whatever of 
perfpedtive, had ranged his figures 
in winding lines from the bottom of 
the picture to the very top of the 
fky. This muft always have been 
the cafe, when a group contained 
forty or fifty perfonages; for the 
Greeks knew nothing of any other 
pofition, as appears by that famous 
bas-relief, commonly called the 
Apotheofis of Homer, where the 
figures of the firft rank have their 
names alfo inferted, and are placed 
exactly on the fame plan with thofe 
of Polygnotus. 

From this it follows, of courfe, 
that the Greek painters always ap- 
peared to greatelt advantage in re- 
prefenting fome {ingle obje&t, un- 
connetted with any of the rules of 
perfpeétive. The pictures molt ge- 
nerally admired by the vulgar, as 
well as by enliphtened judges, like 
the Jalyfes of Protogenes, the Ve- 
nus of Apelles, and the Glycera of 
Paufias, were all of this defcription. 

It is afton:fhing that the moderns 
fhould have loft fo much time in 
conje@tures, and obftinate difputes 
concerning the knowledge of the 
ancients in perfpettive; when the 
Greeks themfelves have acknow- 
kedged their deficiency in that point. 
No artift of thofe days ever at- 
tempted to paint a landfcape, or if 
he did make the eflay, we require 
no other proof of its being unfuc- 
cefsful, than, that his name is for- 
gotten, 

In reading adefcription of mount 
Hymettus, we are ftruck with the 

admirable 
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admirable points of view in diffe- 
rent parts of Attica and Pelopon- 
nefus; but the citadel of Corinth 
excelled all others for extent of 
profpeét, variety of objeéts, and fuc- 
ceffive deepenings even to the very 
foot of mount Parnaffus, Although 
a country like this, abounding in 
piéturefque fcenes, enriched with 
monuments of archite@ure, and or- 
namented with facred groves, foun- 
tains, and cafcades, feemed calculat- 
ed to invite the pencil, yet no artift 
there ever attached himfelf to land- 
fcape. The language of the Greeks 
se pl word to exprefs that fpecies 
of painting ; for the term chorogra- 
phy belonged folely to the fcience 
of geographers. Neither did their 
technical Diétionary contain any 
thing analogous to fea-pieces found- 
ed on aerial perfpeétive, of which 
they were likewife.tgnorant, as ap- 
pears by all the monuments of Her- 
culaneum. To authorities of this 
nature it would be abfurd to oppofe 
the affertions of fuch a writer as 
Philoftratus, whofe boo called the 
‘Images, is the produttion of a fo- 


phift entirely ignorant of the ele 
ments of painting. 

We are informed by the ancients 
themfelves that their optics confit. 
ed of three parts; the firft taught 
archite&ts how to difiribute the en. 
trances and windows of a building 
to greateft advantage: the fecond 
refpeéted mirrors; and the third, 
called fcenography, belonged chief. 
ly to theatrical decorations, The 
great art of the latter confifted in 
arranging the ornaments fo as to 
prevent one illufion from injuring 
another. 

Linear perfpeftive, as praétifed 
by painters, we may be affured was 
not contained in the elements of 
ancient optics: otherwife the pro. 
duétions found in Herculaneum 
would not have trefpaffed fo grofsly 
againit all the rules of art, both in 
the points where the lines fhould 
terminate, and in the afpe@ of ob. 
je&ts. They were often reprefented 
as feen from below, when, accord. 
ing to their polition, the real view 
was from above. 


[ To be continued. | 
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HE puffins hatch under ground, 
and are eafily found out bya 
hole dug by their beaks. They have 
dogs trained up for this purpefe: 
thefe are a {pecies of terricr or f{pa- 
nicl. The women are much exer- 
cifed in fowling; and the dogs find 
them out, and bring the birds of their 
own accord to the tops of the rocks, 
The people live all fummer on two 
kinds of thefe puffins; for there are 
more forts of them than one. and fo 
numerous, that they not only cover 
whole plots of ground, but when on 
wing, they cover every thing below 
them in a kind of darknefs, like 
a {mall cloud of locufts in another 
country. 


At St. Kilda there is a large kind 
of fea-gull, called a Fuilag, as large 
as a folan goofe, that infefts the birds 
by breaking their eggs, often killing 
the young, and many of the old 
fowls. Thefe good-natured people 
difcover their greateft rage, at feeing 
or hearing of this cruel enemy ; they 
exert their whole addrefs to catch it, 
and then excel the Indians in tor- 
turing this imp of hell. They pluck 
out its eyes, few its wings together, 
and fend him adrift. They extraé 
the meat out of its egg, and the ani- 
mal fits on it till it pines away. To 
eat its egg would be accounted fla- 
gitious, and worthy of a monfter 
only, This fowl is white in the 
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lack in wings, and bluifh 
4 ack. The ere fowl is four 
feet long, and fuppofed to be the 
igeon of South America, Its egg 
{aid to exceed that of a goofe, as 
much as the latter exceeds the egg 
ofa hen, which it lays clofe by the 
fea-fide, being incapable from its 
bulk of foaring up to the clifts. It 
appears in July, and even then but 
rarely, for it does not vifit St. Kilda 
arly. 
vias are alfo caught by gins ; and 
Mr. Martin mentions one extraor- 
dinary efcape, when he vifited that 
jfland. One of their number ‘was 
entangled by one of his own gins: 
when his toe got into the noole, he 
fell down the rock, and hung by the 
‘toe, the gin being ftrong enough to 
hold him for the {pace of a night 
twenty fathoms above the fea, until 
a neighbour heard him, and refcued 
him next morning. 

They have been known to pre- 
ferve two thoufand folan_geefe, 
young and old, all winter, in their 
ftore-houfes, of which they have 
fcores, for keeping their fowls and 
eggs. The leaft of their bafkets will 
contain four hundred eggs ; and they 
have been known of a morning to 
have brought home twenty large 
bafkets full from the rocks; and 
many of them will hold eight hun- 
dred eggs of lefler fize. Inftead of 
falt, they ufe peat afhes for preferv- 
ing their fowls and eggs. Thefe are 
unpleafant to fuch as are unaccul- 
tomed to eat of them, being gene- 
rally too harfh to the tafte. 

Their village is placed on the 
eaft fide of the ifland of St. Kilda, 
which they call their country, and 
the little ifles of Boreray and Soay 
are named the north country. Their 
houfes are low, and flat roofed, and 
the avenue between them is called 
the high-ftreet. They have nitches 
made in the fides of their walls, 
about five feet from the ground, to 
fleep on ; and inftead of feather beds 
they ufe ftraw or heath. As they 
keep their cattle’s dung in their 
houfes, as in Harris, placing one 


ftratum of earth well tramped with 
frefh litter below ‘their ‘cattle, the 
floor and fire are raifed about five 
feet above the ground by the time 
this augean ftable is cleaned out in 
{pring. 

Thefe are a few of their fingular 
methods of catching birds among the 
rocks, and to fuch as would fee 
them perform within the walls of 
gentlemen’s houfes, their alertnefs is 
no lefs aftonifhing than diverting, 
when they fcramble along the ceil- 
ings; but it is terror itfelf to look at 
them among the clifts at this diver- 
fion. Aclergyman of my acquain- 
tance was witnefs to two noted bird- 
catchers among the ableft of them, 
and was almoft terrified to look 
down atthem. One fixed himfelf 
on a craggy thelf, his companion 
went down fixty fathoms below him, 
and having darted himfelf from the 
face of one of the moft tremendous 
rocks, he began to play his tricks, 
finging and laughing very merrily ; 
but fo terrified was the clergyman, 
that he could not for his life run 
over half the {cene with his eyes. 

After playing all the antic tricks 
and entertainment of his art, he re- 
turned in triumph with ftrings of 
fowls about his neck, and a number 
of eggs in his bofom. The people 
were inexpreflibly happy, but the 
minifter was extremely fhocked’ at 
this uncommon trial of {kill. 

The man who holds the rope 
plants himfelf fo firmly on a thelf 
of the rock, that he has been known 
to fuftain the other, after falling the 
whole length of the rope. 

Thete people for certain excel all 
the people in Britain at climbing. 
I: happened once that their boat was 
{plit to pieces on the weft fide of 
Roniemy Ifland; and they were 
forced to take hold on a bare rock, 
which was eep, and above twenty 
fathoms high. Notwithianding this 
difficulty, fome of them climbed up 
to the top of the rock, and let down 
a rope from thence, with plaids, to 
draw up all the boat’s crew; a cir- 
cumftance incredible ro ftrangers, 


and 
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and impoffible to any but them- 
felves to furmount. In this ifland 
they were forced to remain until the 
feaion returned for their oppreflor 
to vifit the ifle for his dues, and that 
only happens twice a year. Let 
any man of refleftion confider the 
wretched ftate of thefe men, with- 
out food, fire, or cover from the 
wintry blaft, during the long nights 
—with the unhappy fituation of 
their poor forlorn families at home, 
not knowing but their hufbands, 
parents, and brothers, had been fent 
to eternity; and who, though within 
fix miles of St. Kilda, were deprived 
of a fix fhilling Norway yaul to go 
in quett of them, dead or alive. 

Melancholy were their looks, 
when their lordly mafler carried 
them home. 

How cruel and impolitic does the 
heritor of this ifle behave to thefe 
brave men! 

The imprudent part of the laird’s 
condu& lies in not placing thofe 
under his own proteftion, as other 
tenants, and receiving his rents from 
themfelves. In that cafe, inflead of 
eight, or even ten pounds yearly 
rent, he might be in the receipt of 
more than double that fum. One 
half of the dues paid annually by 
the tenants to the tackfmen, would 
enable them to live with more com- 
fort to themfelves, and greater ad- 
vantage to the laird. Then they 
could join in a large barge, and re- 
pair to markets with their goods, 
and enrich themfelves with their 
unrivalled induftry. We have feen 
part of their labours and danger, 
and we fhall by and by remark, how 
they are rewarded by their mafters 
for whom they rifk their lives daily. 

Out of eighty acres of land, they 
mult pay fifty bolls of barley and 
potatoes yearly; and he keeps his 
own dairy maid. on the ifland to re- 
ceive cvery drop of their milk to 
make butter and cheefe for fupply- 
ing his own table ; this muft be care- 
fully colleéted evening and morn- 
ing, and the remainder he fends to 


the market. The high price of fea. 
thers, and the immenfe quantities 
colleéted by thefe people, increale 
the tackman’s income immentely, 
All this, with the barley and potas 
toes, for the-trifle of eleven guineas 
rent yearly; to which fheep and 
lambs muft be added. According 
to the laws of this land. every houfe. 
holder muft pay to the perfon he 
calls his mafter, every fecond he. 
lamb, every feventh fleece, and every 
tenth fhe-lamb. Thefe fheep are 
wonderfully fruitful, many of then 
having four, and often three lambs 
at atime; as one of the people af. 
fured my friend, Mr. Macaulay, that 
in the courfe of thirteen months, 
one fheep increafed his flock with 
nine more; the ewe brought forth 
three lambs in the month of March, 
three more in the fame month the 
next year after; and each of the 
lambs had one before they were 
thirteen months old, Yet in pro. 
portion to the number of fheep every 
man polleffes, he mu(t pay this heavy 
tax, which becomes very profitable 
to the tackiman, but propo tionably 
iniquitous and oppretiive to the 
poor ighorant St, Kildians, who 
muft bear their own country atts, 
many of them unknown to their 
lairds, and almoft all of them to the 
laws of this realm. 

Well, indeed, might a certain 
gentleman who vilited St. Kilda, 


declare that al! their cattle are more’ 


beneficial to the mafler than to the 
people—for having an old prefcrip- 
tive right to their milk from May 
to Michaelmas, and. I am afraid, te 
the end of time, thefe people will 
be at the mercy of fome tack {man or 
other. 

Though the infamous pot-penny 
and fire-penny are dropt, as the 
people have got pots and flints of 
their own, yet there may be many 
other mean practices exercifed over 
thofe harmlefs people, without their 
having an opportunity of conveying 
thofe grievances to the ears of the 
public, with whom they can have 
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little intercourfe. . However, the 
above is no flender {pecimen of their 
ad ufage. 

1“ = ftranger failing by, ever 
ventures to land on this boifterous 
land to barter with the natives, 
they muft be fupplied with all 
marketable neceflaries from their 
matter’s fhop. And one may eafily 
conjecture on which fide the ba- 
lance lies, on thofe occations. 

The people of St. Kilda, from the 
nature of their food, emit a difagree- 
ableodour. Fifhes in general abound 
with much oil, and are often rancid 
on the flomach, and affe& the very 
fweat with a difagreeable {mell, that 
offends the olfactory nerves of deli- 
cate conftitutions; and no wonder, 
though thofe water fowls that daily 
feed on fifh, fhould partake much 
of the fame tafte and {mmell—and this 
is particularly the cafe of the folan 
goofe, whole ficih taftes exattly of 
fith. 

The men and women here are 
more chalte than thole of Harris are 
known to be. 

The women are more~-handfome, 
aswell as modeft ; they marry young, 
and addrefs ftrangers with profound 
re{pett, 

Both men and women delight 
much in finging; and their voices 
are abundantly tuneful. Their ge- 
nius and natural vein for poetry is 
no wile inferior to the other natives 
of the Hebrides, ‘Their fongs are 
wonderfully defcriptive, and -dif- 
cover great ftrength of fancy.— 
The fubjeéts of their fongs are the 
accomplifhments of their fair friends 
among the female fex ; and the he- 
roic attions of their fowlers in climb- 
ing rocks, catching fowls, and fifh- 
ing, and melancholy deaths over the 
rocks, 

The men there, as in Harris, fing 
aloud when tugging at the oars, and 
exert their lungs and ftrength in 
animating the party by their united 
iorrams in the chorus of thefe fongs, 
which are adapted to the bufinefs in 
hand, 

They are not addiéted to the vice 

Vor, XII. 


of drinking, fo deteftable in others. 
That article of luxury is wifely kept 
back from them: asintoxication, from 
their dangerous profeffion, might 
foon unpeople the ifland. The men 
and women are equally ingenious; 
the wonien at weaving webbs, and 
the men at other handicrafts. Being 
there ftrangers to the fuperfluities, 
they reft fatisfied with the common 
neceffaries of life, 

The men and women drefs in the 
fame form that the Hebrideans do, 
and are poffeffed of an equal fhare 
of pride and ambition of appearing 
gay on Sundays and holidays, with 
other people. 

Their language is Galic, unadul- 
terated, having no communication 
with itrangers, to corrupt it witl 
other languages, 

Buchanan writes, that in his time 
the inhabitants of Herta were to- 
tally ignorant. But the proprietor 
fent a prielt along with his procu- 
rator yearly to baptize their chil- 
dren, and in the abfence of the prieft 
every one baptized his own child; 
often their midwife performed that 
ceremony. In this ftate the peop!¢ 
continued for a hundred years after, 
until an ignorant fanatic impoftor 
grolsly impoied on the people, by 
claiming tythes; but a part of them 
refuled to pay that tribute. alledging 
he was unqualified for the profei- 
fion, as he could not repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Fifty years after his time, another 
dangerous impoftor formed a delign 
of raifing a little {piritual empire 
among them: his name was Rore, 
and he had penetration enough to 
find out that ignorance was the mo- 
ther of devotion. 

This native of Herta, though ig- 
norant of letters, had great natural’ 
parts. Full of his own abilities, he 
laid a defign of enflaving the whole 
community, and making himie]f lord 
of their confciences, freedom, and 
fortunes. 

He impofed a falfe religion on 
them, which he pretended he had 
been taught by John Bapull, and in 

P his 
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his prayer he {poke of Eli as their 
preferver, and meintained he met 
with him on a fertile little hill, 
which he called his bufh, which was 
facred, and any cow or fheep that 
would tafte of its grafs was to be in- 
{tantly killed; of which he himfelf 
behoved to fhare liberally during 
the feaft. He taught that each of 
them had titular faints in heaven to 
interceed for them, whofe anniver- 
fary behoved to be kept by a fplen- 
did feaft foreach; and that Rore 
himfelf was to be a partaker. The 
women were all brought to his creed, 
and a criminal profecution was in- 
ftanily begun againit any who was 
hardy enough to oppofe ,him, by 
making them walk over a large 
beach of Joofe round ftones, without 
moving them, which would truly 
be a great miracle, as the ftones are 
round and loofe. In cafe, however, 
a ftone gingled. her punifhment was, 
to ftand naked under a cataraét and 
a mighty torrent of water, let down 


with great force upon her head and 


body. Private confefon was his 
great engine, and the greateft {ecrecy 
was enjoined, under the pain of hell 
fire, 

But he was at laft, with great in- 
treaty, enticed on board a veffel, and 
carried to Sky, where he made pub- 
lic confeffion of his crimes. and was 
never allowed to return to St. Kilda. 

Thefe people at prefent. profels 
the Proteitant religion. Their cier-" 
gyman is illiterate, farther than his 
little knowledge of the Englith lan- 
guage. At St. Kilda he ftadied his 
divinity from his father, who was a 
poor man that failed in his circum- 
ftances, being a farmer and mechanic 
in Unt, before he was cloathed with 
the charater of a minifter, and was 
fent to officiate among thole people ; 
in which capacity he continued till 
his death opened the vacaney for 
his fon, who was judged qualified 
to explain the Englith Bible into, 
Galic. 

The falary annexed to this office 
is about twe nty-five pounds per an- 
num, being moftiy amortification of 


three hundred marks left by a gen. 
tleman of the name of Macleod, to 
be given to any name-fake, who can 
anfwer the above purpofe ; and the 
reft to be made up by the Society 
for propagating Chriftian Know. 
ledge in Scotland ; as no man of let. 
ters would be buried from the world 
for fuch afmallfum., He a&s y 
to this duty to the bett of his know. 
ledge, 

This land ‘will continue to be 
famous, from its being the place of 
imprifonment of the Hon, Lady 
Grange, who was, by private in. 
trigue, carried out of her own houfe, 
and violently put on board a veffe] 
at Leith, unknown to any of her 
friends, and left her great perfonal 
eftate in the pofleffion of that ver 
man who entered into this horrid 
confpiracy againft her; he fent her 
to this wild iffe, where fhe was bars 
baroufly ufed, and at laft finifhed 
her miferable life, among thefe ig. 
norant people, who could not {peak 
her language. 

A poor old woman told me, that 
when fhe ferved her there, her whole 
time was devoted to weeping ; and 
wrapping up letters round picces of 
cork, bound up with yarn, and 
throwing them into the fea, to tr 
if any favourable wave would wak 
them to fome Chriftian, to inform 
{ome humane perfon where fhe re- 
fided, in expeétation of carrying 
tidings to her friends at Edinburgh, 

This affair happened about the 
year 1739, owing to fome private 
mifundertlanding between her lady- 
fhip and Lord Grange, whom the 
unfortunately married, But the real 
caule continues a fecret, fince her 
ladyfhip never returned, 

This fhocking affair would never 
have been heard of from that quar 
ter, where fecrecy is reduced intoa 
folid fyflem of dangerous intrigue, 
againtt refiding, but unconnetted 
firangers, had not her ladyfhip pre« 
vailed on the minifler’s wife to go 
with a letter concealed under het 
cloathes all the way to Glenelg, be: 


yond all the ifles, and deliver the 
letter 
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letter into the poft-office, where it 
found its way to-her friends. ‘They 
immediately applied to parliament, 
to make enquiry into this barbarous 
con{piracy; and though a vetlel was 
éeted, out from Leith immediately, 
et it was fuppofed a courier was 
difpatched over land by her enemies, 
who had arrived at St. Kilda fome 
time before the veifel. When the 
latter arrived, to their fad dilap- 

intment, they found the lady in 
her grave. Whether fhe died by 
the vifitation of God or the wicked- 
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nefs of man, will for ever remain a 
fecret; as their whole addiels could 
not prevail on the minifter and his 
wife, though brought to Edinburgh, 
to declare how it happened, as both 
were afraid of a the great 
men of that country among whom 
they were forced to refide. 

Some people imagined, that fhe 
knew fon:ething of the rebellion 
that broke out in 1745, at that time, 
and meant to have divulged the {e- 
cret, which is not very probable, 







With preliminary and fubfequent Confderations, by the Secretary of the Bath 
and Weft of England Society. 


HE materials which compofe 

the former volumes of this 
Society, are for the moft part a re- 
cital of experiments and prattical 
opinions in the great department of 
agriculture. To advance the know- 
ledge of that {cience was a primary 
objet in the inftitution of the So- 
ciety, and it is confefledly an objett, 
in every enlightened country, para- 
mount to every other confideration, 
The favourable reception thefe vo- 
lumes have met with among the 
landed genilemen, and_liberal- 
minded farmers, may be confidered 
asa proof that the proceedings of 
the Society have not. been un- 
fuccefsfully devoted to their main 
end. 

The papers contained in the pre- 
fent volume, though a continuaiion 
of former exertions in the public 
caufe, will be found to embrace 
objeéts of improvement beyond the 
common province of the ‘farmer. 
Among them that of planting, the 
embellifhment of eftates, and the 
provifion of a national ftore of oak 
umber, are confidered as particularly 
worthy of the public attention ; the 
attention efpecially of opulent land- 
Owners, who poileis from that 
Opulence, and from their leifure, 
powers of exertion peculiar to them- 
elves, In this clals of the com- 


munity there are obvioufly other 
powers of doing good, which, hap- 
pily exerted, mutt redound to their 
la(ting honour, and no lefs to the 
happinefs and {olid giory of theit 
country. Nor will it be a circum- 
{tance of {mall encouragement to 
an exertion of their natural in- 
fluence, when an objeé fhall be 
held out, in the accomplifhment of 
which the manufaéturer and the 
fedulous tradefmen are found quali- 
fied as able coadjutors, To the lat- 
ter defcription of citizens it will 
alfo afford much encouragement, to 
be fupported in their efforts by the 
weight and influence of the former, 
To both, it muft be a {trong induce- 
ment to a cordiality of exertion, 
where the end to be accomplifhed 
by their joint endeavours is diated 
at once by political wifdom, and 
the benevolent laws of the Supreme 
Being. The objeét which, by the 
encouragement of the proper com- 
mittee, 1 am induced to confider in 
this paper, is, the deft Method of pro- 
viding for the Poor. ~ 

This isan obje& which needs no 
apology in a work like the prefent ; 
it is a moft important branch ‘of 
political ceconomy, clofely con- 
nected with the general good, and, 
in the prefent ftate of the country, 
of immenie magnitude, 
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A learned and truly refpeétable 
phyfician, a vice-prefident of this 
Socicty, gave, in a former volume, 
his thoughts on the moft fimple and 
obvious means of preferving the 
health of Jabouring perfons, em- 
ployed in agriculture. That paper 
has been received with the praife 
due to its merit, and will be regard- 
ed as a valuable directory to the 
benevolent farmer and mafter, flud'- 
ous of the health of hisfervant. It 
is with due refpeét to equal benevo- 
lence, and due deference to fuperior 
abilities, that a fervant of the So- 
ciety prefumes to follow him in re- 
fipttions for the comfort and hap- 
pinefs, not only of the fame clahs, 
but of every clafs of labouring peo- 

le. 

A patriotic fenator, (Mr, Gilbert) 
was employed for a feries of years, 
in framing a bill for the regulation 
of the pour laws, and thereby to 
leffen the general burden of the 
country, by fimplifying the paro- 
chial management, guarding againf 


the fuffering of the worthy, and the 
impofitions of the idle and licen- 


tious poor, What, if any, will be 
the refult of his labours in par- 
liament for thefe ends, is yet to be 
proved. Every friend to the gene- 
ral happinefs of mankind, muft with 
that fuch a bill may be adopted at 
Jat, as may tend to the aid of 
virtuous indigence, and the mott 
effectual correftion of public abufe. 
While this great and dificult fub- 
ject thall be in agitation, it is much 
to be detired, that gentlemen of 
leifure and talents in different parts 
ef the country, would gtve that at- 
tention to it which the liberal views 
of fo aftive an advocate have in- 
vited, and which its importance fo 
loudly calls for, 

In every civilized country its 
interior political ecconomy, which 
involves the moral good and the 
focial comfort of a large proportion 
of incontiderate and impotent per- 
fons, is a ftudy highty worthy of 
the philofopher and the Chriftian. 

In this country, poffeffing as it 
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does, in an eminent manner, varioy! 
local advantages, the lights of knoy. 
ledge, the freedom of religion, and 
comparatively happy in the freedom 
of its government; fuch men are 
peculiarly called on to exert their 
talents for the prevention of mife 
aud the promotion of general order 
and happinefs in the fubordinate 
claffes of fociety. ‘The perfeét a. 
tainment of thefe ends, by national 
laws and regulations, is not to be 
expetied. Human laws, the fchemes 
of human imperfeétion, and which 
are neceffarily in fome degree theo. 
retical, muft evey be inadequate to 
the produétion of perfe& Virtue, 
and confequent felicity. It js 
fufficien: if they be the beft that 
human prudence could devife, to 
anfwer the beft ends. Such lays 
will at leaft ferve as general fecuri. 
ties of order, union, and profperity, 
But after all which the wifet 
policy can enaét, a large field will 
remain open for the more private 
offices of ‘the aétive and benevolent 
citizen; and whatever can be'pri- 
vately done, by plans of local 
ceconomy, moving on the provident 
rinciples of morality and virtue, 
will be fo much in aid of the wife 
laws of the ftate; or rather it will 
fupply the natural and neceflary 
defe€tof them: What can be mor 
worthy of a wife and good man, than 
to be employed in effeéting a good, 
which a government cannot accom: 
plith, and that by exercifing, mof 
to his own rational delight, the be 
nevolence of his own mind? 

Of the vagrant poor—thofe wha 
under various pretences wander 
about the country without any 
vifible means of getting a mainte: 
nance, and who furnifh but toa 
common a fufpicion of their being 
worfe than fturdy beggars,—we fhall 
fay but little. As vagrants, the 
laws now in force provide for their 
being treated as they too generally 
deferve; and if fuch perfons were 
more frequently taken into cuftody, 
and compelled to give an account 
of themfelves, it would be equally 
good 
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oad in its confequences to them 
and tothe community. In this re- 
fpeét the activity of magiftrates, in 

unifhing the idle and profligate on 
the one hand, while on the other 
they exercife their authority in their 
diftrits, to prevent parochial op- 
preflions, and negleéts of duty 
towards the diltrefled, will prevent 
much irregular ftrolling, and corrett 
the motives to it. This very im- 
portant part of a magiftrate’s duty, 
though in itfelf an unpleafant and 
invidious one, cannot be too much 
commended, wherever difcharged 
with a due regard to juftice and 
humanity. The charaéter of fuch 
a vigilant and worthy magiftrate 
will operate to the terror of idle 
wanderers, while the cafually dif- 
trelled poor traveller will be fecured 
from famine and the bitter tempta- 
tian to fteal. 

But the clafles of poor for whofe 
benefit this article is principally 
intended, are, the refident labourers 
in hufbandry, manufattures, and 
mechanics. Such may be faid to 
form the bulk, and the valuabie 
bulk too, of the people in this 
country; to render their poverty 
the lealt irkfome to themfelves and 
to the public, and as much as 

offible to prevent poverty, will be 
allowed in ev€ry point of view to 
be a work of exa!ted charity and 
univerfal benefit. -It wifely antici- 
pates natural evil, by the timely ap- 
plication of moral principles, This 
we may fairly hope is practicable 
in mot parifhes, becaufe it has been 
found eafily pra€ticable in various 
fituations. 

The eftablifhment of provident 
focieties, for a provifion in health 
again{t the day of ficknefs, has been 
tried, and wherever it has been 
tried, the effe&t has been uniformly 
good, ‘The mode of this provifion 
has been in its outline generally the 
fame, i, e. by inducing the labouring 
clafles to appropriate fome {mall 
part of their earnings to a fund, 
trora which they may draw fuccour 
in the hour of need, ‘This plan 


has indeed fometimes originated 
with the moft fentible ot the poor 
themfelves, and has been carried 
into effeé without much patronage 
from the wealthy. But where the 
Jatter have been ative in aiding, by 
their example and protettion, this 
commendable difpofition, it has fuc- 
ceeded in a proportionable degree. 
And fo confiderable in’ fome in- 
flances has that degree been, as to 
make it a matter of furprife tbat 
{uch economy has not been univer- 
fal! The reafon, indeed, of this 
defect of exertion is to be found, 
where every other. moral defeét has 
its origin; in the natural propeniity 
of the human mind to do thofe 
things which ought not to be done, 
and to omit thofe which fhould be 
performed. 

To dwell on a moral defe& is a 
far lefs pleafing tafk, than to urge 
the wifdom ana happinefs of doing 
well, This, therefore, we will 
endeavour to do, as the moft likely 
means of engaging that attention, 
which may be favourable to the 
end in view. Now with every 
common deduétion from the good- 
nefs of human nature, it feems 
obvious that the mind of man is 
prone to commend, at leaft, the 
amiablenefs of virtue, and fincerely 
to approve thofe deeds of focial 
kindnefs which appear moft con- 
{picuous in any charatter. Never, 
perhaps, was there any inftitution, 
well-planned by human forefight 
foralleviating human mifery,that did 
not fooner or later gain the applaufe 
of the public, The virtuous attive 
citizen, wherever he has been found 
devoting his labours and his wealth 
to the proteétion of the indigent, 
the maimed, or the fick, has been 
generally beloved while living, and 
his memory after death has been 
honoured and revered. The hero 
may be remembered, from the {plen- 
dor of his devaftations, with a mix- 
ture of admiration and difguft: the 
fage will be renowned for the acute- 
nefs of his judgement; but it is the 
charatter formed on the principles 

of 
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of * the: Man of Rofs,’’ that excites 
the tribute of univerfal efteem. 
Such a tribute produces a reflected 

leafure on the mind that beftows 
it; while the benevolent feelings of 
that man who deferves it, are his 
own higheft reward. They pre- 
ferve in his bofom a perpetual glow 
of delight, with which mere amu(e- 
ment or fenfuality can never be 
connetted. 

Various have been the outlines 
of plans, fubmitted to the public 
examination, with a view of bring- 
ing the fubje€t before parliament, 
fo as to obtain a national reform, 
by authority, But improvements 
by inftitutions of authority, have 
long been waited forin vain. Some 
have held forth the neceflity of large 
buildings under the names of work- 
houfes, houfes of induftry, &c. to 
be eftablifhed im certain diftri&ts 
through the nation, for carrying on 
different branches of manufaéture, 
by means of the indigent, who 
fhould want relicf; thereby fup- 
pofing that fuch poor would be 
more certainly employed, more re- 
gularly fuperintended, better pro- 
vided for, and at a cheaper rate, 

Others have reprobated that fy 
tem in toto, and maintained that 
while fuch houfes would be at- 
tended with an enormous expence 
of butiding, they would do nothing 
towards leflening the general bur- 
den ; but that the poor in them, 


committed as to fo many jails, would’ 


be rendered unhappy ; their morals, 
from a crowded way of life, would 
become more corrupt; their labour 
would be lefs, and their work worfe 
done; confequently, that manufae: 
tures would be injured: that the 
maintenance of the poor would coft 
more, and that the peafantry would 
be enervated by fuch early confine. 
ment and reftraint. 

Under fuch contradi&tory opi- 
nions, the fubject has received but 
little elucidation; and the uncete 


tainty of a new national regulation ' 


continues as great as ever; while, 
notwith {landing the flourifhing fate 
of moft manufactures, the poors. 
rates are making a conitant advance, 
The laft circumftance muit prove, 
either that population ~has been 
rapidly increafing, or that the fyitem 
of managing the poor is daily be. 
coming worfe, The former of 
thefe may be true; the latter cannot 
be the cafe, without a nauonal 
degeneracy in the morals and habits 
of the poor. To obviate fuch a 
probable evil, as well as to lighten 
the general burden, it has been a 
favouritetheory of feveral intelligent 
writers, that the poor may be made 
to maintain themfelves. Under 
the preffure of infufficient millions 
of expenditure, this fhould feem 
a paradox; and yet fo plaufible, 
and indeed rational, have been 
fome calculations, that the pofhibility 
of aimoft realizing fuch a {cheme, 
1s not void of hope, 


[ To be continued. j 


ESSAY XII.—On tuz PROGRESS or NAVIGATION, 


N 1532,° Nunho de Guzman was 
fent by Cortez by land to reduce 
the province of Mechoacan. He 
difcovered and fubdued the pro- 
vinces of Culiacan and Cinaloa, ex- 
tending to 28 degrees of north lati- 
tude, on the coaft of the South Sea, 
About the fame time Cortez tent out 
fome fhips from New Spain to dil- 
cover to the north-welt, but they 
procecded no further than former 
navigators had done, 


Simon de Alcazova, a Portugueze, 
but in the king of Spain's fervice, 
undertook to difcover to the fouth- 
ward of Peru, by paffing the Straits 
of Magellan. He failed from St. 
Lucar with two fhips and 250 men, 
and entered the Strait in Jan. 1595. 
Having fpent fome time in it, and 
being half-way through, the violent 
ftorms, which lafted many days, were 
the occafion that his men in a muti- 
nous manner obliged him to turn 
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back ont of the Strait, and put into 
Port Lobos, a little above the mouth 
ofit. Here he landed a hundred men 
to difeover the country, and ap- 
pointing his ieutenant to command 
them, becaule he could not himfelf, 
by reafon of indifpofition, They 
travelled ninety leagues through a 
defart country, feeing fcarce any in- 
habitants, and being ready to perifh 
fometimes for want of water; and 
by this time all the provilions they 
brought from aboard were {pent, 
the country affording little or no- 
thing. ‘This done, they returned to- 
wards the fhips, and fome of them 
mutinying by the way, fecured thofe 
that oppofed their wicked defigns ; 
and coming aboard, murdered Alca- 
zova, their commander in chief, and 
his pilot, defigning to leave the reft 
that had oppofed them afhore, and 
turn pirates. But being divided 
among themfelves, the loyal party 
took the advantage to poflefs them- 
felves of the fhips, and executed 
many of them. This done, they di- 
retted their courfe for the iflands of 
America. The Iargelt fhip was 
caft away on the coaft of Brazil, the 
other in much diftrefs arrived at the 
iland Hifpaniola. Thus ended the 
enterprize, 

In the year 1534, Jaques Car- 
tier failed from the port of St, Malo, 
by order of Francis I. king of France, 
to difcover the north part of Ame- 
rica He fet out on the 2oth of 
April, and on the 10th of May put 
into the port of St, Catherine. in 
Newfoundland ; where having {pent 
fome days in refitting, he failed all 
the length of the ifland from Cape 
Raz to Cape de Grace ; and entering 
between the ifland and the conti- 
nent, run te the weltward along the 
fhore, till at the mouth of the great 
fiver of Canada, he turned to the 
fouthward, came to the bay called 
du Chaleur, and traded with the 
hatives in a very peaceable manner, 
as he did all. along thofe thores on 
the back of Newfoundland, viewing 
all the creeks and harbours, till the 
asth of Auguft, when they deparied 
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thence homeward, and arrived at St, 
Malo on the 5th of September. 

Next year, the fame Jaques Car- 
tier failed azain from St. Malo, May 
the 1gth, with three thips, npon the 
fame difcovery; and after luffering 
much by ftorms, which parted them, 
Cartier, on the e5th of June, came 
upon the coaft of Newfoundland in 
49 degrees and 40 minutes of lati- 
tude, and flaying fome days, was 
there joined by his other two fhips. 
Then they all together entered the 
great bay on the back of Newfound- 
land, failing to the weftward, and 
foul weather coming on, anchored 
in the port of St. Nicholas, where 
they ftaid till the 7th of Augutt ; 
and then fteering to the fouthward, 
on the 15th came upon the ifland of 
the Affumption. ‘Thence he turned 
again into the great river, and coatt- 
ing along it, came to the ifland he 
called Orleans, in the country of 
Canada, where he traded amicably 
with the Indians; and leaving the 
fhips there, with fifty men in the 
boats, he ran fifty leagues higher, 
where he faw the town of Hoche- 
laga, confifting of about fifty great 
houfes, each capable of containing a 
great number of people, and the 
town enclofed with a triple fence, 
all of timber. Returning hence to 
his fhips, he went to Stadacona, a 
town about a league from them, to 
vifit the prince of that part of Ca- 
nada. In thefe parts he found much 
fith, Indian wheat, and tobacco. He 
continued here all the winter, dif- 
covering what was neareft, and en- 
quiring into the further parts of the 
country; and in May following re- 
turned home with a particulat ac- 
count of the great river of Canada, 
and the whole country called by 
that name, or New’France. 

The fame year, Peter de Mendoza 
failed with eleven fhips trom Sr. 
Lucar, having 800 men, for the 
river Plate, where, after fuffering 
great hardfhips, he founded the co- 
lony of Buenos Ayres. 

Two thins, in 159, were fitted 
aut from London, -under the com- 
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mand of Mr. Hore, with 120 men, 
for North America; of whom we 
find no account that they did any 
more than get to Newfoundland, 
where they were in fuch want, that 
they eat up one another; and thofe 
that were left, furprized a French 
fhip that came into thofe parts, and 
fo returned home. 

In 1539, Father Mark de Niza fet 
out on an expedition by land to dif- 
cover northwatd of the Straits of 
California. The account he gave 
on his return induced Cortez to fit 
out three fhips from New Spain, 
under the command of D., Francifco 
de Ulloa; who direéting his courle 
to the north-weft, ran along the 
back of California, fearching all that 
coaft as far as Cape Enganho, in the 
latitude of 30 degrees: but here was 
no difcovery of any confequence 
made, and Ulloa refolving to go fur- 
ther, was never more heard of; an- 
other of his three fhips had been 
loft before, and the third, which now 
left him, returned to New Spain. 

The fame year, the viceroy of 
Mexico fent out two fhips trom Aca- 
pulco in the South Sea, to difcover 
on that element, whilft Cornado 
travelled by land. He gave the com- 
mand of them to Ferdinand de Alar- 
con, who fet fail on the gth of May. 
Coming to the flats at the entrance 
of the Strait of California, he fent 
his boats before to found, and yet 
run aground; but the tide rifling, 
brought him off, and he ran up till 
he came to a great river, up which 
he went with his boats, and traded 
with the Indians for provifions and 
hides, Having gone very far up the 
river Alarcon, he heard tidings of 
Cibola, which was what he looked 
for, and of the death of Stephen, a 
biack, who accompanied Guzman. 
He called the river Buena Guia, 
and returning to his fhips, put 
aboard his boats abundance of pro- 
vifions and commodities to trade 
with, refolving,to join Francis Vaf- 
quez de Cornado that way, Alarcon 
went up this river eighty-five leagues, 
and then hearing ne news of Cor 
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nado, he failed down the river again 
to his fhips. He proceeded on hig 
voyage many days after along the 
coalt, enquiring for Cornado and Cj. 
bola, till perceiving at laft there were 
no hopes of finding them, he re:urneq 
to New Spain, having failed four de. 
grees farther than the fhips fent by 
Cortez. : 

The fame year, James Caitier, 
before mentioned, failed from Si, 
Malo with five fhips, on the 23d of 
May, for the coaft of Canada and 
Saguenay ; and mecting with very 
bad weather at fea, were parted, but 
came together again, after having 
been at fea, in the port of Carpont, 
in Newfoundiand ; and on the agd 
of Augult put into the haven of St, 
Croix, or the Holy Crofs, in Canada, 
Hence the lord of Roberval failed 
four leagues farther,where he thought 
a convenient place, and there ereét. 
ed a fort, into which he landed the 

rovifions and ammunition; .and 
ied three fhips with him, fent 
back the other two into France— 
This is the firft colony I find in 
North America, and the firft in all 
that continent of any nation, except 
the Spaniards or Portugueze. 

There occurs another navigation 
this year, no iels remarkable in its 
way, than any of thofe already men- 
tioned, Pizarro having conquered 
the mighty enipire of Peru, guided 
by his boundleis ambition, travelled 
up inland, but wanting provi. 
fions, fent Capt. Orellana down 
the river of Amazons with 80 
men in a boat, and feveral canoes, 
He fet out about the latter end of 
this year, and being carried 200 
leagues from the place where he en- 
tered, the violence of the current 
driving the boats twenty-five leagues 
aday, he thought he was too far 
gone to return againft the ftream, 
and therefore held on his way, til 
in January, for want of provifions, 
his men eat ali the leather they had. 
Being ready to perilli, they came to 
an Indian town, where they found 
provifions, the Indians abandoning 
it at fizii,; but Orellana {peaking to 
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fome in the Indian tongue, they all 
returned, and plentifully furnifhed 
him with turkeys, partridges, fith, 
and other neceffaries. Finding thefe 
Indians fincere, they ftaid here 
twenty days; in which time they 
built a brigantine, and failed .again 
on Candlemafs-day, and ran 200 
leagues farther without feeing any 
town; when being again in great 
want, they efpied fome Indian dwel- 
lings, where they civilly afked for 
fome fultenance, and had abundance 
of tortoifes and parrots given them. 
In the way hence they faw good 
towns, and the next day two canoes 
came aboard, bringing tortoifes and 
good partridges, and much fith, 
which they gave to Orellana, who 
in return gave them fuch things as 
he had. Then he landed, and all 
the Caciques of the country round 
came to {ee and prefent him with 
provifions: fo that he ftaid here 
thirty-five days, and built another 
brigantine, which he caulked with 
cotton, and was fupplied by the In- 
dians with pitch for it. ‘They left 
this place on the 24th of April, and 
running eighty leagues without meet- 
ing any warlike Indians, came to a 
delart country. . May the 12th, they 
came to the province of Macliparo, 
where many canoes full of Indians 
étupon them; yet they landed fome 
men,who brought provilions from the 
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HIS chateau is fituated near a 

{mall town of its name, on the 
river Eure, between Verfailles and 
Chartres. Louis XIV. purchafed 
the chateau and its domains from 
the family of Coterau, who had been 
long in poffeflion of them, for the 
celebrated Frangoife d’ Aubigne, 
(widow of Scarron, the poet) better 
known by the name of Madame de 
Maintenon, and to whom he was 
Married in private; Hlarlay, the 
archbifhop of Paris, Father de 
Ghaile, and M, Bontemps, his 
‘Wor, All, 
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town in {pite of the multitude of na- 
tives that oppofed them, and repulf-4 
the Indians from their boats. Yet 
when he went off, they purfured hint 
two days and two nights, and there- 
fore when they left him, he refted 
three days in a town, whence he 
drove the inhabitants, and found 
much provifion, whereof he laid in 
good ftore. Two days after, he came 
to another town as plentiful as the 
lait, and where they {aw much filver 
and gold, but valued it not, being 
now intent only upon faving their 
lives... In fine, with fuch like acci- 
dents he ran down this vaft river, 
feeing many towns and large rivers 
that fell into it; fighting often 
with the Indians, till he came into 
the North Sea. Thefe Spaniards 
judged the mouth of the river to be 
fifty leagues over, that the frefh 
water ran twenty leagues into the 
fea, that the tide rifes and falls five 
or fix fathoms, and that they had 
run along this vaft river eighteen 
hundred leagues, reckoning all the 
windings. Being out at fea, they 
coalted along by guefs with their 
{mall veffels, and after many labours 
and fufferings, arrived at Jaft, in 
September, at the ifland Cubagua, on 
the coaft of Paria, where was then 
a Spanifh town, and great pearl- 
fifhery. 


MAINTENON., 


OF THE SAME. 


hing by Panelle. 


micr valet de chambre, being alone 
privy to the ceremony. Soon afier 
Louis the Fourteenth’s purchale of 
the chateau and its dependencies, 
he created them into a marquifate 
of their name, which Madame d’Au- 
bigne bore ever afterwards, The 
name, how@ver, gave rife toa French 
quibble, which in thote gay times 
highly delighted that nation, wno 
had then more of the monkey in 
them than the tyger. Vhe owner 
of the chateau was called Madame 
de Maintenant. 
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ESSAY on ELOQUENCE, purrosopnicALLy CONSIDERED, 


F we enquire how eloquence ope- 
rates upon the minds of men, 
we muft confider three things or 
caules—the fenfe—the found—and 
action. The firft is addreffed to the 
underftanding; the other two to 
the paffions, and have confequently 
the greateft force. 

Nothing is too hard for found, 
which fubdues every thing, and 
raifes the highe{t and moft oppofite 
perturbations in the bofoms of men, 
One found lullsthem to fleep—ano- 
ther roufes them from it; one {ets 
them to fighting—another to em- 
bracing, and a third to weeping. 
It makes them groan and rage; it 
melts them inte compaflion, or 
animates them torefentment. And 
as to aétion, in which I alfo com- 
prehend the motions of the counte- 
nance and of the eyes, it is of fuch 
force that Demofthenes being afked 
which was the firft excellency of an 
orator ? Anf{wered, aétion ; that the 
fecond was action; and the third 
was aétion. 

Now the power of aétion feems 
to arife chiefly from hence; as it is 
a fign that the {peaker is in earnett, 
and means what he f{peaks, it begets 
an opinion that what he fays is 
juft, reafonable, and important: his 

earers adopt his paflions and 
opinions, and are equally animated 
with him, who animates them. 
Hence it is poflible for a man who 
thuscarries his {piritsin his geftures, 
and his meaning in his face, to 
look anether into his fentiments 
and out of his fenfes, only by fhew- 
ing in the energy of his counte- 
nance, that he himfelf is ftrongly 
affefted by that pafiion which he 
would convey, and that hisexternal 
motions are but the refult of his 
internal, Solemn looks, dumb fhow, 
and ghoftly groans, have had all the 
molt prevailing effeéts of eloquence. 

Nothing is fo catching and com- 
municative as the paflions. ‘The 
caft of an angry or pleafant eye, 


will beget anger or pleafure;—one 
man’s anger, or forrow, or joy, can 
make a whole affembly outrageous, 
or dejeéted, or merry ;—and the 
fame men are provoked or pleafed 
by the fame words fpoke in different 
tones; becaufe they who hear them, 
take them juit as he who {peaks 
them feems to mean them. I have 
feen a preacher of mean fenfe and 
language, fet half a congregation to 
crying, merely becaufe he himfelf 
cryed. By repeating the words 
heaven and hell, with diftortion 
and clamour, he pofleffed their 
imaginations with all the joys of 
the bleffed, and all the torments or 
terrors of the damned, 

The fancy, when once it is 
heated, quickly improves the fir 
{park into a flame; which being an 
aflemblage of ftrong and glowing 
images, is, whileit la{ts, the ftrongeft 
motion, and confequenily the 
greatet power in a man; for all 
animal power is motion. And 
when a man has thus got a fire in 
his head, his reafon, which is the 
gradual and deliberate weighing of 
things, and the cool comparing of 
one inward impulfe with another, 
muft fhift its quarters until. his 
brains grow cool again, 

This aptnefs to be moved by 
founds is natural, but improvable 
by education and the ufe of words, 
There are in the brain certain 
Gbrex or firings, which naturally 
itretch and exert themfelves as foon 
as certain founds ftrike upon them, 
but without being able to annex to 
them any determinate idea, only in 
general that they {cel pleafure or 
pain, It is like rubbing the hand 
of a man born deaf and blind with 
a file or flefh brnfh. He feels the 
{kin irritated or fuothed, but knows 
not with what. When thefe fibres 
are touched they dilperfe the mo 
tion to the whole animal {pirits, 
and create in them motions and 
agitations agreeabie to the force and 
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uality of that found which was the 
frit mover. Hence people are faid 
to be cured of the bite of the Teran- 
tula by mufic; which by quickening 
the motion of the animal fpirits, 
raifes in the blood fuch a ferment as 
drives out the poifon. 

But when defcription is added to 
thofe founds; when they convey 
articular and diftin& images ; when 
{cenes of horror or of joy are pre- 
fented in founds proper to convey 
them; then, the fenfe and the found 
heightening each other, their united 

ower over the foul is infinite and 
uncontroulable. 

Such force has found over the 
foul, to animate and calm its pal- 
fions, and when proper aftion is 
added to proper found, which two 

arts conftitute the mechanical 

arts of eloquence, the effects of 
it are as certain as the effects of 
wine, and its ftrength as irrefiltible. 
In this refpe€t, men refemble mu- 
fical inftruments, which may he 
wound up or let down to any pitch, 


by touching fkilfully the ftops and 


chords of the animal fpirits. An 
expert hand can make a violin rage 
as violently, weep as hitterly, beg 
as heartily, and complain as mourn- 
fully, as words can exprefs thefe 
feveral_paffions, and more than 
words without proper modulations, 
Timotheus the mufician, played be- 
fore Alexander the Great, an air fo 
martial and animating, that he 
farted from the table in a warlike 
fury, and called for his horfe and 
his arms; and by another foft air fo 
quelled the holtile tumult in his 
mind, that he fat down quietly to 
meat again. Thus was the con- 
queror af the world, conquered by 
found. Drums and trumpets make 
men bold. And the Marquis de 
Biron, one of the braveft men that 
ever lived, died like a coward for 
want of them. 

Ina day of battle, when the onfet 
is awakened by all the military 
founds of a camp, the eager neighing 
of the horfes, and even the bufy 
and hollow treading of their feet; 
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the general and warlike murmur of 
every man preparing to fight; the 
clattering of arms; the ha(ly thun- 
der, and vehementrattling of drums, 
in{piring an impatience for battle ; 
the dead and fullen dubbing of the 
kettle drums, creating a fteady and 
obftinate bravery, and above all, 
the loud and fhrill clangor of the 
trumpet, roufing a cheerful and 
lively boldnefs: all thefe hoftile 
founds, each of them deitru€tive of 
coldnefs and fear, muft occupy and 
incenfe every {pirit that a man has 
in him, fet his foul on fire, and 
irrefiftibly hurry him to immediate 
danger. 

I have feen a beggar gain an alms 
by a heavy and an affedting groan, 
when a {peech of Cicero’s com- 
pofing, {fpoken without Cicero’s art, 
would not have gained it—The 
groan ftruck the animal {pirits 
fympathetically; and being con- 
tinued to the imagination, raifed up 
a thoufand fudden conjeftures and 
preoccupations in his favour, anda 
thoufand circumftances of diftrefs, 
which he who uttered it perhaps 
never felt ar thought of. Looks 
and appearances have the like effeét. 
Another beggar, fhivering and naked 
in a cold wet day, with humble, 

ale, and hungry looks, or defpair- 
ing ones, fhall be as eloquent with- 
ou! uttering a word, as the other by 
uttering a groan. The humane 
fympathy in our fouls, raife a party 
for him within us, and our fancy 
immediately reprefents us to our- 
felves in the fame doleful circum- 
{ftances; and, for that time, we feel 
all that the beggar feels, and pro- 
bably much more. If to the above 
melancholy found and miferable 
fight, we add the grievous fymptoms 
of pain, ficknefs, and anguifh, there 
is no pitch of pity and horror, that 
fuch a group of human woes cannot 
raile, 

Now, if fingle found be thus be- 
witching, and gefture alone thus 
periualive, they muft be infinitely 
more fo when united. How pre- 
vauling mult be their foree, when it 
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comes arrayed and heightened by 
an irrefiflible tide of expreflion, 
enlivened by the rhoft forcible and 
rapid ideas? when the orator at- 
traéts your eyes, charms your ears, 
and forces your attention: brings 
heaven and earth into his caufe, 
and {cems but to reprefent them, to 
{peak their fenfe, and contend for 
their intereft,; when he carries your 
paflions in his hands, fufpends and 
controuls all your faculties, and yet 
perfuades you that your own facul- 
ties guide you; when he leflens 
great things, magnifies little things, 
and difguifes all? when his very 
gefture is animated, and every 
muicle perfuades ; his words lighten, 
and his breath is on fire; every 
word glows, and every image flames; 
he fills, delights, kindles, and 
aftonifhes your imagination ; raifes 
a ftorm in your hearts, and governs 
you in that fiorm! In this magical 
and outrageous tempeft you are at 
the entire mercy of him who raifed 
it. 

I will mention three or four ex- 
amples of eloquence, different in 
their confequences. Caefar was re- 
folved to pucifh Q. Ligarius; but 
Cicero had a mind to fave him, and 
undertook his defence. Czfar ad- 
mitted him to fpeak, out of the 
gaicty ot his heart, and for the 
mere pleafure of hearing him; for 
he was determined not to be fhaken 
from his purpofe. Cicero in the 
very beginning of his fpecch moved 
him, and proceeded in it with fuch 
a variety of pathos, and fuch an 
amazing grace, that Calar often 
changed countenance—it was plain 
his tou] was in a hurricane, and all 
his patlions in a flame. Cicero, 
touching artfully upon the battle of 
Pharfalia, fo tranfported him, that 
he trembled ail over—the papers 
which he held dropped out cf his 
hand—and being iubdued by the 
power of eloquence, he acquitted 
Ligarius. . 

What an amazing inftance of the 
power of {peaking ! Behold the 
great and conquering Caiar, the 


me 
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abfolute matter of Rome and of all 
the Roman world, provoked at t 
man who had borne arms againft 
him, fixed upon his doom, and life 
and death in his hands: behold 
this great and arbitrary man, this 
angry, awful, and prepolleited judge 
overpowered by the force of elo. 
— difarmed of his wrath, his 
deligns wrefted from him, his inci. 
nations, when he thought himfelf 
beft fortified in them, entirely 
changed, and himfelf, from being 
terrible, brought to tremble! Cefir 
too was a great orator, and had 
often tried upon others, with fuc 


‘cefs, the power of his own rhetoric! 


but was not then aware how much 
it could do upon himfelf. It was 
Cicero, it was the orator that 
triumphed here.—The bare fenfe of 
that fine ipeech would not have 
prevented Cefar’s difpleafure fora 
moment: but the fpeaker was not 
to be refiftéd: all oppofition fled, 
and every fpark of refentment 
vanifhed before him.—The empe:' 
ror was enchanted by the orator, 
and Czfar was as it were poffeffed 
with Cicero, 

Harry the Fifth (if I recolleg 
right) on the plains of Agincourt, 
addrefled his {pare thoufands of fa 
mifhed Englifhmen,—roufed every 
particle of ambition within them— 
infpired them with courage, obfti- 
nate and determined, and led them 
on to battle in the height of their 
rage again{t an hoft of Frenchmen, 
and gained a vi€tory which will be 
memorable through an eternity of 
fame, That y:Jain addrefs, delivered 
in the blunt, homely language of 
that century, had a greater effet in 
the event of that day, than the ad. 
diticn of ten thoufand men without 
it. 

Mare Anthony, over the body of 
Cafar, mangled by the {words of 
the nMOS kere addreffled the fol- 
diers and plebeians of Rome; (for 
he wifhed to drive Brutus and. the § 
reft of the confpirators from the 
¢ity, yet, from their ftrength was ap- 
preheafive of his own fafety;) he 
| moderately 
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moderately begun his oration by 
telling them how much Cazar loved 
them--he reeounted the prefents 
Cxfar had made to the Roman 
{oldiery—-and feelingly defcribed 
the battles they had fought together, 
the dangers and hardfhips they had 
endured. From one gradation to an- 
other, he raifed their paffions to that 
giddinefs of rage, which blew up a 
flame in the heart of Rome—fpread 
like a contagion through the 


fuburbs, and kindled a fire in 
Italy that foon extinguifhed the 
name of commonwealth.—Thus the 
effects of that fine {peech, fo artfully 
contrived and fo pathetically de- 
livered, hurled the liberties of Rome 
headlong down the precipice of per- 


EXTRACTS rrom a SERMON, 


PRESUMED TO BE 


T is pleafing to the contemplative 
[nin to look backwards upon 
the opinions as well as manners of 
ancient times. To compare the 
ideas of our anceftors with our own, 
will be frequently ufeful. It adds 
to our knowledge of human nature, 
and in tracing the pregreflive im- 
provement of the mind during a 
fucceflion of ages, we become more 
able to appreciate its powers, and to 
anticipate its future attainments. 

As to Wickliffe has been gene- 
rally attributed the firft fuccefsful 
effort that was made by reafon againft 
fuperftition and a corrupt hierarchy, 
we become neceffarily curious to 
know on what ground he eftablifh- 
ed himfelf, and with what weapons 
he fought. A colleétor of {carce 
traéts has furnifhed us with the 
means of gratifying our defire. In 
the Phoenix Britannicus, a fermon 
has been preferved, which muft be 
allowed to be no lefs remarkable 
for its contents, than venerable for 
its antiquity. It was made, fays the 
copy, A. D. 1388, which is one year 
after Wickliffe’s death. But as 
Bale mentions that “ Wickliffe 
made two little books or difcouries 
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dition. Onemodern example of elo- 
quence, though of a different kind, 
plays upon my feelings; which is Mr. 
Northey’s welcome to the prefident 
of the United States, in the town of 
Salem, Friend Wafhington, we 
are glad to fee thee, and in behalf 
of the inhabitants bid thee a hearty 
welcome to Salem.” Could a fpeech, 
couched in theexpreffion of Junius, 
and {poke by a Burke, a Sheridan, 
an Hamilton. or an Ames, have 
conveyed fuch a feeling welcome to 
the fenfibility of the illuftrious 
Wafhington, as thole two plain, 
fimple lines? I think every man of 
feeling will join with me and fay— 
** It is worthy of a record,” 


PREACHED 13988, AND sTRONGLY 
WICKLIFFE’s, 


on this text, Redde raticnem villica- 
tionis tua. ** Give an account of 
thy ftewardfhip ;” which is the text 
of the prefent fermon: and as its 
whole tenor bears marks of a mind, 
for that age, very fuperior, it is 
highly propable that it is either an 
ab{tra& or a copy of Wickliffe’s 
difcourfe, 

We will prefent the public with 
a few extracts. 


Redde rationem villicationis tua. 
Luce. xvi. 
*¢ Give an account of thy fteward- 
fhip.” 

On thefe words he fays, ** Know 
you there be three balywykes that 
thal! be called to this ftrayte reke- 
nynge. ‘The firft fhall anfwer for 
hymfelfe and other, as preites that 
have overfyghte or cure of man’s 
foul ; and, 2dly, temporal lordes 
that have the governaunce of peo- 
ple; and the third baylye fhall ac- 
compte for hymifelfe, or at leaft have 
much leffe charge than the other, 
and that is every Chry{ten man.” 

N. B. He had before divided the 
world into the three grand clafles of 

** preefthode, 
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** preefthode, knyghthode, and Ia- 
bourers.” By knyghthode he means 
the great, and of labourers he fays 
juftly, that ‘“ but for them bothe 
preeftes and knyghtes muft become 
artyfycers, plowmen, and heardes, 
or elles mufte for defaute of bodily 
fuftenaunce dye.” 

He proceeds— 

* And every one of thefe fhall 
anfwere to three queftions. The 
firfte queftion, Howe haft thou en- 
tred? The feconde, Howe hafte 
thou rulled? The thyrde, How hafte 
thou lyvedP 

“ The fyrfte queftion that fhall 
be propofed to the fyrfte bayle (that 
is, a prelate or curate) is thus: 

‘* Howe haft thou entred ? Frend, 
howe entredefte thou hyther? Who 
broughte the into thy offyce, truthe, 
or fymony? God or the devyll, 
grace or money, the flefhe or the 
ipirite? Whether by calling or by 
thine owne procuring? Thou that 
haft taken the order of preefthode 
on the, whether thou be curate or 
noo, who ftyred the to take fo hyghe 
an eftate upon the? Whether be- 
caufe thou woldeft lyve to inftruéte 
the people, or for to lyve a dely- 
cious lyfe of other mens {wete, and 
thyfelfe to labour never a whytte? 

“‘ If we take hede trulye, we fhall 
perceyve greate abbominations that 
ben fcattered in the churche, nowe 
a dayes by and amongeft preeftes ; 
we fhall perceayve (I faye) that they 
came not in to Chryftes foolde by 
Chryftes calling for to profyte, but 
by other meanes and wayes to gette 
theymielfe worldlye welthe, and 
this is the cause of manye errours 
amonge the people. For what lynne 
myghte Satan by all his craft or en- 
gvn have fowen among men that 1s 
not nowe a dayes ufed? Whenne 
were they fo greate in lufte as thei 
be nowe? In what plentye is pryde, 
envye, wrathe, and covetyle, and 
lykewyfe all other fynnes? - And 
wherefore thynkeft thou? but for 
begaufe thou be lawlefs people en- 
tred into the temple that neytber 


in theymfelfe kepe the lawe of Gog 
nor can teache others. ‘ 

** The feconde queftion, that any 
prelate or curate, muft anfwere to 
is this. Howe hafte thou ruled 
{that is to faye) the foules of the 
fubjeétes and the goodes of poore 
men? Gyue thy accompt fyrfte; 
how thou hafte gouerned Gode 


flocke commytted to thy cure: asa 


harde, or as a hyred man that doth: 


all for his bodely hyer? as a father, 
or as a wolfe that eateth the thepe, 
and kepeth them not? Saye on and 
tell me; faye whome haft thou turn. 
ed from theyr curfed lyuyng, by 
thi deuoute preachynge and gooden. 
fample? Whom hafte thou taught 
the lawe of God, that was before 
ignorant? There fhall be harde and 
greuous accufyng of fatherles chy}. 
dren, and a ftreyt alledgynge of al 
the flocke that thou hatte take of 
them thy lyuynge, throughe theyr 
labour and {wete, and do nothing 
therefore, but let them go aftraye, 
wandrynge for pafture and water, 
and none gyuen them by the. 

“‘ Dyreftly gyve thy rekenynge, 
how haft thou ruled and fpended 
the goods of thefe pore men? 
Howe fhalt thou trimble with hor- 
ryble feare, then thynkefte thou? 
Heare what faynte Barnarde fayth, 
threttenyng clerkes, and threttenyng 
minifters of the churche, They 
be in the place of fayntes, and they 


do wyckedly, in that they not’ 


holdynge them contente with wages 
that are fufficyent to theyr neceb 


faries, but the ouer plus that neadye) 


fhulde be fuftayned by, they be not 
afhamed to wa{te in the howfes of 
theyre pryde and lechery, withold- 
ynge to theym felfe, wyckedlye and 


curiedlye, the lyuynges of poré’ 


men, with double wyckedneffe 
trulye. Fyrfte they do fynne, for 
they robbe other men of theyre 
goodes, Furthermore, for that they 
mifufe holy thinges in their vany- 
tyes, and in theyr wyckednes, 
Euerye fuche baylye therefore be- 
ware; for to the laft farthyng thou 
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fhalt reken and gyue occompte, 
Thynkelte thou thenne, that thou 
fhalle not be dyfalowed of God, for 
that that thou myfpended, and in 
bryngynge up of yonge ydle felowes, 
nouryfhed or taughte as it were in a 
fchole, to blafpheme God in all 
manner of poyntes of euyll lyuyng, 
in feadyng of fatte palfreys, of 
houndes and of haukes (and yf fo 
be that is worfte of all) on lecherous 
women? Here what is fayde of 
fuch, They haue ledde theyre 
dayes in vanitie and in welthe, and 
in amomente they be gone downe 
into hel. Thinke not therefore, 
but that thou fhalte rendre ftreyght- 
lye the accomte of thy balywyke. 
The thyrde queftyon that he fhall 
anfweare to, is this. Howe hatte 
thou lyued? What lyght of holynes 
haft thou gyven and fhewed to the 
people in thy lyaynge? What myr- 
rour haft thou bene vnto them? 
Nowe gyue thy rekenynge, howe 
haft thou lyued as a goode fheperde, 
goying before his flocke with good 
enfamples, or as a lewde perfon ? 
Asa man or beit? It is to wonder 
trulye, to fe howe the lyfe of 
preelles is chaunged, They, be 
clothed lyke lordes and knyghtes ; 
they {peke as unhoneftlye as any 
rybaulde or horlot; as couetoufly 
for gaynes do they procure as any 
marchauntes; they ryde like princes, 
Andall this that thus 1s {pente is of 
oore mens goodes, and of Chryftes 
Llones. Therefore, fayeth a holy 
doftour, the clay of Epipt is toughe 
ftycking and medled with bloode, 
and the flattes were hard to be un- 
.done, for they were taken with 
the fyre of couetous, and with the 
layre.or erth of luftes. In this 
poynt do trauayle ryche men, and 
mn this watche they, lyeng awayt 
for poore men. In thys trauayle 
prelates, that be blynded with to 
moche {hynynge of ryches, that 
make theym houfes lyke chur- 
ches in greatenes, and fuperiluons 
aboundaunce of all thynges, that 
with dyvuers payntures colour they 


tr 


theyr chambers, and with dyueres 


fylkes and clothinges in fondry 
colours make they ymages gaye; 
but the poore man for defaute of 
clothes beggethe, and with an 
emptye whome doth crye at the 
doore, And fhail I faye forth 
fayeth this doftour. Ofte tymes 
thefe poore men be robbed for to 
cloth ftockes and ftones. To fuche 
f{peaketh the prophet Efai; who 
arte thou here? Here thou arte oc- 
cupyeng the place of Peter, of 
Paule, of Thomas, or of Martyne: 
but howe? as Judas was amongefte 
the apoftles, as Symon Magus 
amongeft the dyfcyples, as a candel 
newly quenched that fumethe ouer 
all the houfe, in fiede of a lyght 
lanterne, and as a fmoke that 
blyndeth mens eyen in ftede of a 
cleare fyre, yf thou contrarye thus 
the manner of lyuinge that Chryfte 
and hys apoftles left to prettes. 
Therefore {ayeth the prophet Jere- 
mye: thei haue entred, and they 
haue had, and they haue not been 
obedient, with fals tytle and cor- 
rupte intention. They haue entred, 
thei haue had poor mennes goodes, 
to theyr iki egies and they haue 
not beene obedient to God in theyr 
lyuynge. Therefore it is wrytten, 
that they fhall haue the hardeft 
dome. A harde dome or judgement, 
for that they haue mulentred, a 
harder judgmente, for that they 
haue mytfruled, the hardelt judg- 
ment, for becaufe they haue {o 
curledly lyued, beyonde all other ; 
wherefore I counceyle the betymes, 
thynke howe thou wylte make thy 
rekenynge. 

* The feconde bayly, that mof 
an{were for hym feli, and for other, 
is he thot hathe the rule of any 
realme, prouince, fhyere or coun- 
treys, as kynges, prynces, mayers, 
fhyryues and juftices, and thefe 
fhail alfo an{were to thre qucftions. 
The fyrfte, howe haft thou entred 
in thy Qftyce? whether to profyte 
thy people to deftroy falfhed, and 
further trueth? or for detyre to 
obtayne thereby worldly worfhyp 
and rvchedl:?) Yfthow take fuche 
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ah offyce more for thyne owne 
wordely profyt, then for to hélpe 
the commune welthe, thou arte none 
of the perfette members of the 
churche, but arte a tyraunt, and it 
is to be feared lefte there be manye 
that defyre fuche eftate. Some that 
they may be enhaunced with ryches, 
and fome that they myghte the 
rather oppreile fuche as they hate, 
and fome be enhaunced in taking 
gyftes, whereby they {pare to ponyfhe 
thofe that haue trefpafled, and fo 
make them perteyners of theyr 
fynnes; and for brybes they worke 
all thynges. And many fuch, when 
they be fo hygh in offyce, thynke 
not that they bé poore mens fonnes, 
brethrenne and feruaurites to the 
defence of the comens, but thynke 
theym {elfe to be of a hygher kynde 
of natute. as they be auaunced to 
worldlye honoure, whiche is but 
wynde’ and vanitie. Of whome 
fayeth God by the prophet; they 
haue raygned. but not by me, they 
hane bene princes, but T knowe 
thein not.’ So was Roboam kynge 
Salomons fonne, when he was 
fyrite kynge, auaunced in his herte, 
when the people of Hraell came to 
hym and fayde: thy father, im hys 
laft dayes, putte vpon vs a greate 
charge; we delyre the that thou 
woldefte make it Ivghter, and we 
wyll ferue the. The kynge axed 
counfell to the older wyle men, 
whiche aduyfed hym to auntwere 
them fayre, and that {lrulde be bette. 
But he forfoke thefe w mens 
councelles, and dydde after chvidren 
that were his playfelowes, and fayde 
to the people, when they came 
agayn; my leaft fynger is bygger 
than my fathers rvgge bone; my 
father grened you fomewhat, but I 
wvll adde more. 

‘*“ The people herynge thvs, re- 
belled agaynfte hym. And tythens 


wufe 
wyle 


the tyme, came neuer the kynge- 
dome hole togyther agayne. 

* Wherefore it is good for rulers 
to take fobre counceli, and to 
elchewe carerounders and always to 
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that they rule. For know they 
wel, be they neuer fo high, that 
they fhal come before 2 higher 
judge to gyue a rekenyng, 

“ The feconde quettion is: howe 
hafte thou ruled, that is the people 
and the office that thou haddetle 
to gouerne, thou that hatte been a 
judge in caufes of poore men? 
How haft ‘thou kept this com. 
maundement of God, that thoy, 
fhalt not take hede to the perfon of 
the pore man, to be the harder to 
him for hys pouertie, nor thoy 
fhalt haue. refpecce to the ryche 
mans countenaunce, to {pare or 
fauour him, in wrong, for his 
riches? Oh Lorde God,. what 
abufion is there amonge officers, of 
both parties, nowe a dayes!, Yf a 
great man pleate with a poore man, 
to haue ‘ought that he holdeth, 
euery offycer fhail be ready to fur, 
ther al that he may the rich man.in 
his caufe, that he maye haue whe 
ende that hedefyreth. But yfa 
poore man pleate with a riche, then 
fhal there be fo many delayes, that, 
though the poore mans ryghte be 
open to all the countrey, for pure 
~~. of {pendyng, he fhall be 
con{trayned to let his caufe falle, 

‘The third queftion is: How haf 
thou lyued, thou that judgefte and 
punyfhefte other for trefpailyng ? It 
behoueth the, that punyfheft other 
men for theyr trefpaifes, to efchewe 
and flee the wyckednes of them; 
for yF thy felfe do unlawfully, judg- 
yng other, thou condempneft thy 
feife; fyth thou doeft the thynge that 
thou dampnett. 

** Paule fayth, Why teacheft thou 
not thy felf, that teacheft other? 
Why ftealeft thou that teachelt 
other men not to fteale? Howe 
fhall that man take rule of other, 
shat cannot go before them in good 


lyuyng ? And when any man ftand- | 


eth before him in judgement, he 
muf, take hede before what judge 
he fhal ftande hymfelfe, to take his 
judgement after his dedes. Butit 


is to be feared that many fare as the 
two falfe preeftes, that would haue 
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damned to deth holy Sufan, that 
fhe wolde nos confent vnto theyr 
lechery : of the whiche it is wryt- 
ten, they turned away theyr eyes, 
for that they wolde not fe heauen, 
norhaue minde of right judgement. 
And fo it fortuneth oft, that they 
which are more worthy to be hang- 
ed, dampne them that be lefle wor- 
thy. As Socrates, the philofopher, 
who on a tyme was demaunded, why 
he dyd laugh. For I fee, fayed he, 
great theves lead a lytle thefe to 
hangyng. I praye you whether is 
he a greater thefe, that taketh awaye 
a mans houfe, and hys lande from 
him, and hys heyres for euermore, 
or he that, for greate neede, ftealeth 
a fhepe or a calfe? And fuppofe 
you that fomtyme we haue'not fuch 
judges, and men of law them felfe 
very extortioners and bribours, and 
they judge other todeth. But I 
aduife the, that judgeft other men, 
to remembre that thou fhalte come 
into judgement, and gyue a recken- 
yng of thy baylywyke. 
® Couetyfe is caufe, that ryche 
men eate poore men, euen as bealtes 
eate grafle, kepyng it under ; thys is 
dayly fene: for yf a ryche man 
haue’a felde, and in the myddeft, or 
on the oute fyde a poore man haue 
but'one acre; or yf a ryche man 
haue a hole ftrete faue one houfe 
thatfome poor brother of hys oweth, 
he neuer feafeth tyll that he haue 
gotten that out of the poore mans 
hande, other by prayenge, of en- 
treatyng, or purfuynge. Thus fareth 
itby kynge Achab, that by the pro- 
curement of his falfe quene Jefabel, 
flew the poore man Naboth, for that 
he wolde not fel hym his vineyarde, 
lyeng by his palayfe. Where vpon 
faith faint Ambrofe,. Howe farre 
wyll ye ryche men ftretche our your 
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couetoufnes? Wyll ye dwell alone 
upon the earth, and haue no poore 
man wyth you? Why put you out 
your felowe in kinde, and chalenge 
to your felfe the poffeffion, that 
kynde and nature hath made com- 
men to all men, “both poore and 
rych? The erth was made commen, 
and wyl ye rych men chalenge pro- 
per right therein? Natureand kind 
kynoweth no ryches; for fhe bringeth 
forth al manner of men pore. We 
be not gottén with-ryche clothes, 
nor borne with gold and fyluer. 
Naked bryngeth us natureand kynd 
into this world, both nedy of meat 
and drinke, Naked the earth taketh 
us agayne, as naked euen as fhe 
bryngeth vs hither. And the {e- 
pulcre can fhe not clofe wyth vs 
our pofleflions and ryches? Kynde 
maketh no difference betwene poore 
and ryche, neither in commyng 
hither, neither in goyng hence; 
al after one maner bryngeth fhe 
forth; all after one maner clofeth 
fhe the graue. Who fo euer maketh 
difference betwene poore and ryche, 
abyde tyl they haue lyen a lytle 
{pace in the graue, and then open 
and loke amonge the deade bones, 
who was ryche and who was pore; 
except it be as thus, that mo clothes 
be rotten with the rych then with 
the poore. And that endamageth 
them that be alyue, and profyteth 
not them that be deade. 

** Thus fayeth the holy doétour, 
of fuch extorcioners it is wrytten;: 
other mens feldes they repe, and of 
the vine of hym that hath bene op- 
prefled they plucke away the grapes. 
They leave men naked, and plucke 
awaye theyr clothes, that they have 
not wherewith to couer them from 
colde, 
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es kingdom of Népal is fitu- days’ journcy from that city. The 
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common road to it lies through the 
kingdom of Macwanpur; but the 
miflionaries 
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miffionaries and many other per- 
fons enter it on the Bettia quarter. 
Within the diftance of four days’ 
journey from Népal the road is good 
in the plains of Hinduftan, but in 
the mountains it is bad, narrow, and 
dangerous. At the foot of the hills 
the country is called Teriani; and 
there the air is very unwholefome 
from the middle of March to the 
middle of November ; and people in 
their paflage catch a diforder called 
in the anguage of that country aul, 
which is a putrid fever, and of which 
the generality of people who are at- 
tacked with it die in a few days; 
but on the plains there is no appre- 
henfion of it. Although the road 
be very narrow and inconvenient 
for three or four days at the pailes of 
the hills, where it is neceffary to 
crofs and recrois the river more than 
fifty times, yet, on reaching the in- 
terior mountain before you defcend, 
you have an agreeable profpett of 
the extenfive plain of Nepal, refem- 
bling an amphitheatre covered with 
populous towns and villages: the 
circumference of the plain is about 
two hundied miles, a little irregular 
and {urrounded by hiils on all fides, 
fo that no perfon can enter or come 
out of it without pafling the moun- 
tains. 

Vhere are three principal cities 
in the plain, each of which was the 
capital of an independent kingdom ; 
the principal city of the three is 
fituated to the nerthward of the 
plain, and is called Cat’*hmandu; it 
contains about eighteen thouland 
houfes; and this kingdom from fouth 
to north extends to the diftance of 
twelve or thirteen days’ journey as 
far as the borders of Tibet, and is 
almoft as extenfive from eaft to weft. 
The king of Cat’hmandi has always 
about fitry thoufand foldiers in his 
fervice. The fecond city to the 
foutnweft of Cat’hmandi: is called 
Lelit Pattan, where 1 refided about 
four years; it contains near twenty- 
four thoufand houfes; the fouthern 
boundary of this kingdom is at the 
dilltance of four days’ journcy, bor- 
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dering on the kingdom of Macwan. 
pur. The third principal city to the 
eaft of Lelit Pattan is called B’hi. 
gan; it contains about twelve thoy. 
fand families, extends towards the 
eaft to the diftance of five or fx 
days’ journey, and borders upon an. 
other nation, al{c independent, called 
Civatas, who profefs no religion, 
Befides thefe three principal Cities 
there are many other large and lefs 
confiderable towns or fortreffes, one 
of which is Timi, and another Cj. 
poli, each of which contains about 
eight thoufand houfes, and is very 
populous: ail thofe towns, both 
great and fmall, are well built; the 
houfes are conftru€ted of brick, and 
are three or four flories high; their 
apartments are not lofty ; they have 
doors and windows of wood well 
worked and arranged with great 
regularity. The ftreets of all their 
towns are paved with brick or ftone, 
with a regular declivity to cariy of 
the water. In almoft every {treet of 
the capital towns there are alfo good 
wells made of ftone, from which the 
water pafles through feveral ftone 
canals for the public benefit, In 
every town there are large {quare 
varandas well built, for the accom. 
modation of travellers and the pub- 
lic: thefe varandas are called palt, 
and there are alfo many of themas 
well as wells in different parts of the 
couniry for publicufe. There are 
alfo, on the outfide of the great 
towns, {mall fquare. refervoirs of 
water faced with bri¢k, with a good 
road to walk upon, and a large flight 
of fleps for the convenience of thofe 
who chufe to bathe. A _ piece of 
water of this kind, on the outfide of 
the city of Cat’hmandu, was at leaf 
two hundred feet long on each fide 
of the {quare, and every part of its 
workmanfhip had a good ap 
pearance. 

The religion of Népal is of two 
kinds: the more ancient is profelfed 
by many people who call themfelves 
Baryelu; they pluck out all the hait 
from their heads; their drefs is of 
coarle red woollen cloth, and they 
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wear a cap of the fame: they are 
confiidered ‘as people of the religious 
order, and their religion prohibits 
them from marrying, as it 1s with 
the Lamas of Tibet, from which 
country their religion was originally 
brought; but in Népal they do not 
obferve this rule, except at their 
diferetion; they have large monaf- 
teries, in which every one has a {e- 

arate apartment or place of abode; 
they obferve alfo particular feltivals, 
the principal of which is called 
Yatra in their language, and conti- 
nues a month or longer according to 
the pleafure of the king. The cere- 
mony confifts in drawing an idol, 
which at Lelit Pattan is called Bag- 
hero, in a large and richly orna- 
mented car, covered with gilt cop- 
per; round about the idol ftand the 
king and the principal Baryedus ; 
and in this manner the vehicle is al- 
moft every day drawn through fome 
one of the ftreets of the city by the 
inhabitants, who run about beating 
and playing upon every kind of 
infrument their country affords, 
which make an inconceivable noife, 
The other religion, the more com- 
mon of the two, is that of the Brah- 
mens, and is the fame as is followed 
in Hinduftan, with the difference, 
that in the latter country the Hindus 
being mixed with the Mohamme- 
dans, their religion alfo abounds 
with many prejudices, and is not 
ftrily obferved; whereas in Népal, 
where there are no Mufelmans (ex- 
cept one Cafhmirian merchant), the 
Hindu religion is pra€tifed in its 
greateft purity: every day of the 
month they clafs under its proper 
name, when certain facrifices are to 
be performed, and certain prayers 
offered up in their temples: the 
places of worfhip are more in num- 
ber in their towns than, I believe, 
are to be found in the mott populous 
and moft flourifhing cities of Chrif- 
tendom; many of them are magni- 
ficent, according to their ideas of 
archite@ture, and conftructed at a 
very confiderable ex pence ; fome of 
them have four or hve iquare cu- 
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polas, and in fome of the temples 
two or three of the extreme cupolas, 
as well as the doors and windows of 
them, are decorated with gilt copper. 

In the city of Lelit Pattan the 
temple of Baghero was contiguous 
to my habitation, and was more va- 
luable, on account of the gold, filver, 
and jewels, it contained, than even 
the houfs of the king. Befides the 
large temples, there are alfo many 
jimall ones, which have ftairs, by 
which a fingle perfon may afcend, 
on the outfide all around them; and 
fome of thofe fmall temples have 
four fides, other fix, with fall ftone 
or marble piilars polifhed very 
{mooth, with two or three pyramidal 
ftories, and a!l their ornaments well 
gilt, and neatly worked according 
to their ideas of tafte: and I think 
that, if Europeans fhould ever go inta 
Nepal, they might take fome models 
from thof¢ little temples, efpecially 
from the two which are in the great 
court of Lelit Pattan before the royal 
palace: on the outfide of fome of 
their temples there are alfo great 
{quare pillars of fingle ftones from 
twenty to thirty feet high, upon 
which they place their idols fuperbly 
gilt. The greateft number of their 
temples have a good ftone ftaircafe 
in the middle of the four {quares, 
and, at the end of each flight of 
{tairs, there are lines cut out of ftone 
on both fides: around about their 
temples there are alfo bells, which 
the people ring on particular occa- 
fions, and when they are at prayers; 
many cupolas are alfo quite filled 
with little bells hanging by cords in 
the inlide about the diltance of a 
foot from each other, which make a 
great noife on that quarter where 
the wind conveys the found. There 
are not only fuperb temples in their 
great cities, but alfo within the: 
caltles. 

To the eaftward of Cat’hmandd, 
at the diftance of about two or three 
miles, there is a place called Tolu, 
by which there flows a {mall river, 
the water of which is efteemed hoiy 
according to their fuperttitious ideas, 
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and thither they carry people of 
high rank, when they are thought 
tobe at the point of death: at this 
place there is a temple, which is not 
inferior to the beft and richeft in 
any of the capital cities, They alfo 
have it on tradition, that, at two or 
three places in Nepal, valuable trea- 
fures are concealed under ground : 
one of thofe places they believe is 
Tolu, but no one is permitted to 
make ule of them except the king, 
and that ouly in cafes of neceility, 
'Thofe treafures, they fay, have been 
accumulated in this manner: when 
any temple had become very rich 
from the oflerings of the people, it 
was deltroyed, and deep vaults dug 
under ground one above another, in 
which the gold, filver, gilt copper, 
jewels, and every thing of value 
were depofited, When I was in 
Népal, Gainprejas, king of Cat’h- 
mandi, being in the utmoft diftrefs 
for money to pay his troops, in order 
to fupport himfeif againft Prit’hwi- 
narayan, ordered fearch to be made 
for the treafures of Tolu ; and having 


dug to a confiderable depth under 
ground, they came to the firlt vault, 
from which his people took to the 
value of a lac of rupees in gilt cop- 
per, with which Gainprejas paid his 


troops, exclufive of a number of 
{mall figures in gold or gilt copper, 
which the people who had made the 
fearch had privately carried off sand 
this I know very well; becaufe one 
evening as I was walking in the 
country alone, a poor man, whom 
I met on the road, made me an otter 
of a figure of an idol in gold or cop- 
per gilt, which might be five or fix 
{icca weight, and which he caut1oufly 
preferved under his arm; but I de- 
clined accepting it. The people of 
Gainprejas had not completely emp- 
tied the firft vault, when the army 
of Prit‘hwinarayan arrived 
poftetled themtelves of ; 
where the trealure was depolited, 
and clofed the door of the vauit, 
having figt replaced all the copper 
there had been on the outfide, 

‘Yo the weftward ally of the great 
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city of Lelit Pattan, at the diflancg 
of only three miles, is a caflle called 
Banga, in which there is a magni. 
ficent temple: no one of the mif 
fionaries ever entered into this caftle 
becaufe the people who have the 
care of it, have fuch a {crupulous 
veneration for this temple, that no 
perion is permitted to enter it with 
his fhoes on; and the miffionaries 
unwilling to fhew fuch refpet to 
their falfe deities, never entered it, 
But when I was at Népal, this 
caltle being in the poffeflion of the 
people of Gore’ha, the commandant 
of the caftle and of the two forts 
which border on the road, being a 
friend of the miflionaries, gave me 
an invitation to his houfe, as he had 
occafion for a little phyfic for him. 
{elf and fome of his people: I then, 
under the proteétion of the com 
mandant, entered the caftle feveral 
times, and the people durft not 
oblige me to take off my fhoes. One 
day, when I was at the comman- 
dant’s houfe, he had occafion to go 
into the varanda, which is at the 
bottom of the great court facing the 
temple, ‘where all the chiefs depen- 
dent upon his orders were affembled, 
and where alfo was colleéted the 
wealth of the temple; and, withing 
to {peak to me before I went away, 
called me into the veranda— 
From this incident I obtained a fight 
of the temple, and then paffed by 
the great court which was in front: 
it is entirely marble almoft blue, but 
interiperfed with large flowers of 
brouze well difpofea to form the 
pavement of the great court-yard, 
the magnificence of which aftonifh- 
ed me, and I do not believe there is 

another equal to it in Europe. 
Betides the magnificence of the 
temples which their cities and towns 
contain, there are many other rari- 
ties. At Cat’hmandi on one fide 
of the voyal garden there is a large 
fountain, in which is one of their 
idols cailed Narayan. This idol is 
of blue flone, crawned and ficeping 
on a mattrafs alfo of the fame kind 
of ftone, and the idol and the mats 
trals 
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trafs appear as floating upon the 
water. ‘his ftone machine is very 
large: I believe it to be eighteen or 
twenty feet long and broad in pro- 
ortion, but well worked and in 
repair. 

‘ nae of the royal palace of 
Cat’hmand&, which is built upon the 
court. before the palace, there is a 
reat ftone of a fingle picce, which 
is about fifteen fect long, and four 
or five feet thick; on the top of 
this great ftone, there are four {quare 
holes at equal diftances from each 
other; in the infide of the wall 
they pour water into the holes, and 
in the court fide, cach hole having 
a clofed canal, every perfon may 
draw water to drink : at the foot of 
the ftone is a large ladder, by which 
eople afcend to drink; but the 
curiofity of the ftone confifts in its 
being quite covered with charatters 
of different languages cut upon it. 
Some lines contain the charatters of 
the language of the country ; others 
the charafters of Tibet, others Per- 
fian; others Greek, befides feveral 
others of different nations; and in 
the middle there is a line of Roman 
charafters; which appears 1n this 
fom, AVTOMNEW INTER 
LHIVERT; but none of the inha- 
bitants have any knowledge how 
they came there, nor do they know 
whether or not any European had 
ever been in Népal before the mif- 
fionaries, who arrived there only the 
beginning of the prefent century. 
They are manifeftiy two Trench 
names of feafons, with an Englifh 
word between them. 
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There is alfo to the northward of 
the city of Cat"*hmandi a hill called 
Simbi, upon which are fome tombs 
of the Lamas of Tibet, and other 
people of high rank of the fame na- 
tion: the monuments are con{trudt- 
ed after various forms; two or three 
of them are pyramidal, very high, 
and well ornamented; fo that they 
have a very good appearance, and 
may be feen at a confiderable dif- 
tance : round thefe monuments are 
remarkable ftones covered with cha- 
racters, which probably are the in- 
{criptions of fome of the inhabitants 
of Tibet, whofe bones were interred 
there, The natives of Népal not 
only look upon the hill as facred, 
but imagine it is protetted by their 
idols ; and, from this erroneous fup- 
pofition, never thought of ftationing 
troops there for the defence of it, 
although it be a poft of great impor- 
tance, and only at a fhort mile’s dif- 
tance from the city: but during the 
time of hoftilities a party of Prit*h- 
winarayan’s troops being purfued 
by thofe of Gainprejas, the former, 
to fave themfelves, fled to this hill, 
and, apprehending no danger from 
its guardian idols, they pofleiled 
themfelves of it, and ereéted a-forti- 
fication (in their own ftyle) to de- 
fend themfelves: in digging the 
ditches round the fort, which were 
agjoining to the tombs, they found 
confiderable pieces of gold, with a 
quantity of which metal the corpfes 
of the grandees of Tibet are always 
interred; and when the war was 
ended, I myte!f went to fee the mos 
numents upon the hills. 


[ To be continucd. | 
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Greeks and the Romans, are neither 
very juft nor ufeful; becaufe there 
was already too great a difference 
between the manners of the two 
nations, and the fituations of their 
heroes. Neverthelefs, we of the 
eighteenth century may reap fome 
benefit, by confidering thefe people 
dead, two thoufand years ago, at 
three thoufand five hundred leagucs 
diftance from us. 

If I had a model in antiquity to 
follow, it fhould be Julius Agricola, 
father-in-law of Tacitus. In fup- 
pofing that his fon-in-law has not 
over charged his portrait, this great 
man has given the example of an 
individual, who, after having ferved 
his country with honour, upright- 
nefs, and difintereftednefs, in the 
higheft degree poflible, finding him- 
felt obliged to renounce the fatisfac- 
tion of being ufeful to the public, 
devoted himfelf to the exercife of 
focial virtues; made his family and 
a fociety of cholen friends happy, 
in the midft of which he was folely 
eoncenired ; and fighed in fecret, 
becaufe he was perluaded, that to 
cry aloud avainft the evils which he 
could not remedy, was to encreafe 
them. . My fon, to whom I have 
commudicated my manner of think- 
ing with retpe& to Agricola, is of a 
different opii ion; he has found in 
ancient hiftory, other perfonages 
more worthy of being taken for 
models, and 1 excufe him on ac- 
count of his youth and fituation. 
He is juft begining his career, and 
mine is perhaps already too far ad 
vanced; before we think of going 
to bed, it is neccifary at leaft to have 
dined. 

I fhall never forget fome paflages 
of Tacitus in the life of Agncola 
his father in-law: 1 will tranferibe 
them in my own language, for I ain 
of opinion, that they have not yet 
been tranflated in fuch a manner as 
they deferve. 

* Agricola being young, was ex- 
ceflively fond of fiudy; perhaps 
more fo than a man deltined to a 
military life and pubiic affairs ought 


to be: but. his mother regulated hig 
foaring inclination by {cicnces and 
letters. Afterwards, age and re. 
fle€tion moderated his ardor, and 
gave him that juftnefs of tafte for 
philofophy, which is proper for a 
{tate{man, 

“The people, whom he was 
charged to govern, did not remark 
in his conduét either humour, ar. 
rogance, or avarice: he was mode. 
rate and reafonable; and what js 
exceedingly rare, his goodnefs lof 
him none of the people’s refped, 
nor his feverity their affedion, 
Although he was obliged to increafe 
the contributions, in order to pro. 
vide for the fubfiftance of his army, 
he made them fupportable by an 
equitable divifion, and fuppreffed 
vexatious profecutions, which bear 
heavier upon the people than even 
impufitions. 

* Being returned home, after 
having filled the moft honourable 
functions, he ftrove by the mo 
fimple and modeft exterior appear- 
ance, to make his great name and 
actions to be forgotten. He exer 
cifed himfelf in the pratice of pri- 
vate virtues, in the bofom of his 
family and among his friends ; many 
people on feeing Agricola, fought 
111 him the great man, and few dif 
covered him at firft fight. 

** The affairs of the empire be- 
conung worfe, the public voice 
called Agricola to his country’s af- 
fifiance; thefe cries ftruck in 
ceflantly the ears of the emperor, 
Some perfons communicated them 
to him by way of advice; others re- 
peated them through malignity, and 
with a view of irritating the prince 
againft a man whom they had al 
ready unjuftly flandered. It was 
thus that the virtues of Agricola 
concurred equally in loading him 
with honour, and precipitating his 
ruln, 

** Agricola was cafy about the fate 
which hung over him; he did not 
brave the power of Domitian, and 
feared as little the evil he was capa 
ble of doing him, he fighed for the 
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fate of his country only, and this he 
did in fecret. Let us learn by his ex- 
‘ample, that there is a kind of parti- 
cular heroifm for thofe who live 
under the empire of tyrants 5 it con- 
fifts in not precipitating ourfelves 
foolifhly into ufclefs dangers, but 
in preparing ourfelves to fupport 
every accident to which we are ex- 
ofed under bad princes. 

« If pofterity wifh to know fome- 
thing of the perfon of Agricola, he 
was rather proportionably formed 
than of a graceful figure ; his phy- 
fiognomy inf{pired confidence ; his 
air was rather affable and polite 
than impofing; it was fufficient to 
look at him to know that he was an 
honeft man; and people were not 
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aftonifhed when they difcovered 


that he was a great man. His ca- 
reer was not very long, if the ordi- 
nary courle of life be confidered, as 
he died at the age of fifty years; but 
on examining the ule he. made of 
his time, he lived to a great age. 
Honoured with the confulate, and 
invefted with the triumphal robe, 
he had no other honour to defire ; 
without being. very rich, he was 
fufficiently fo to fypport his rank. 
He preferved till his death, his 
virtues, his reputation, the affections 
of his relations and friends, and the 
efteem of the public: finally it may 
be faid, that he gained happily a 
good port at the eve of ftorms and 
tempefts,” 


on MAN, 


Pronaque cum fpeflént animalia cetera terram ; 


Os homini fublime dedit ; 


calumque tuert, 


Fufit et erettos ad fideri tollere vultus. 


N thefe defcriptive lines, the ob- 

ferving as well as feeling and fan- 
ciful Ovid, difplays the ftriking fu- 
periority of man to all other living 
creatures on earth, in point of ele- 
gance and noblenefs of form, erett- 
nels of ftature, and fublimity of coun- 
tenance. For while other animals 
are deftined by neceffity, fhape, and 
inclination, to grovel on the ground, 
human beings are formed erect; with 
a face expreffive of the livelieft emo- 
tions of the heart and fentiments of 
the foul; capable and inclined to lift 
the eyes to heaven, and to claim ac- 
quaintance and affinity with fuperior 
beings. The noblenefs of the hu- 
man {truture, and the facility with 
which the eye can be elevated to the 
tkies, is but a fignature of the divine 
principle within, a fignature of our 
noble capacities, immortal profpetts, 
and of what ought to be our exalted 
aims, As the fpirit of the beaft 
goeth downward to the carth, fo the 
{fpirit of man afcendeth to heaven. 
And according to his original nature 
and final deftination, fhould be his 
defigns and purfuits. As the foul 


has the pre-eminence, being rational, 
fublime, and immortal, fo fhould be 
the objetts of its higheft affeGtion, 
ambition, and happinefs.’ There can- 
not be a greater perverfion or degra- 
dation, than to purfue animal grati- 
fications in preference to moral im- 
provements, peaceful reflections, and 
the plaudits of heaven. 

The dignity of man has been the 
favourite theme of many writers both 
ancient and modern, and of fome, 
who by their conduét, have contri- 
buted to its debafement, For how- 
ever exalted the mental faculties may 
be, to whatever fublimity of honour 
or felicity he might be deftined in 
his original formation, and how great 
foever his fuperiority to the highe{t 
ranks in the animal creation, a vi- 
cious behaviour will render him more 
dangerous and defpicable than the 
monfters. of the deep, or the wild 
beafts of the mountains, 

Man connetts the animal and fpi- 
ritual worlds together, being com- 
pofed of an animal body, and an in- 
telligent {pirit, And fo long as he 
preferves the fuperiority of his ra- 
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tional part, and keeps his corporeal 
faculties, his fenfes and members, 
his appetites and paffions, in proper 
fubordination and fubjeétion, he 
maintains his rank in the afcending 
feale of endlefsly diverfified beings, 
f{upports his own dignity, and afcer- 
tatns his title to the boafted appella- 
tion of the lord of this lower world. 

It is pleafing and wonderful to 
confider, that the dignity of man is 
impreffed on his very countenance, 
and fhines forth in his deportment. 
The fierceft animals ftand in awe of 
his majeftic appearance, and retire 
with refpe&. It is the affertion of 
an apoftle, that every kind of beafts, 
and of birds, and of ferpents, hath been 
tamed, or rather overcome and fub- 
dued, by maniind. There is one kind 
of animals indeed, a5 numerous as 
the human fpecies, that are in per- 
petual hoftility with man, and too 
often fubdue and tyrannize over 
him. Greater vigilance and exer- 
tion are required to fubjugate thefe, 
and to keep them in awe, than all the 


other tribes put together, Gowhere 
we will among thofe whofe main ob- 
reéts of purfuit are of a terreltrial or 
Yenfual nature, and we fhall find thefe 
animals in chace of rationals, making 
flaves of them, or hunting them’ 


down. In every devotee to cor- 
poreal gratifications, we behold the 
brute running away with the man. 
For my part, whenever I fee parties 
of pleafure flocking from the capital 
on a Sunday; and efpecially when I 
difcern among thein the children of 
good families, and even of clergy- 
men, I deeply deplore the depravity 
of my {pecies, and fecretly refpect 
their horfes more than the two 


THOUGHTS 


T is he who confers a benefit who 
gathers its moft precious fruit. 
The happinefs or unhappinefs of 
life depends more on little circum- 
{lances or interefis of the heart, than 
on the events apparently of the 
reate ft importance. 
The molt difagreeable fituation 


legged animals that ride them. Vi 
cious habits are fo inveterate and 
ftupifying, and efpecially habits 
of debauchery, that whoever is ad. 
di&ed to profligacy, excepting here 
and there a remarkable inttance 
mutt be given over as loft. To Boy 
courage and confole the hearts of 
pious parents, and of the friends of 
virtue, order, and humanity, hiltory 
fupplics us with a few rare inftances 
of a reformation from abandoned 
wickednels, to exemplary fobriety, 
Some of my readeis will recolle& 
the following. 

* Polemonr was a young Athenian 
of fo debauched a charatter, that he 
was {carce ever fober. One day as 
he was loofely dancing along the 
{treets with the player on the flute 
and a finging woman, juft in fucha 
manner as Anacreon delcribes thofe 
who go in proceffion to vifit the 
temple of the god Comus, he 
entered into the academy which 
was the {chool of Plato, where Xenor 
crates taught at that time. This 
grave phibofopher feeing this young 
rike, immediately began to {peak of 
tempe6rance and fobriety to his dif 
ciples. And he {poke with fuch 
energy, that Polemon, ftruck with 
his difcourfe, upon the {pot re 
nounced his intemperance, tore the 
chaplet from his head, and cafting 
away all the ornaments of his luxury, 
applied himlelf fo ferioufly to the 
itudy of virtue, that, according to 
the expreflion of Valerius Maximus, 
being cured by one wholefome dif- 
couric, of a moft abandoned rake, 
he became one of the greateft philo- 
fophers, and fucceeded Xenogrates 
in the Platonic {chool.” 


MAXIMS, 


for a worthy man, is to be unable 
to reconcile his heart and his con- 
du&. 

A lover cannot avoid feeling a 
little jealoufy, when his miftrefs aps 
pears to have none of him, 

How tew refle&t how much our 
virtue depends en our fituation. 
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LetTers FROM A FATHER TO HIS 
Son, on VARIOUS Topics, RE- 
LATIVE TO LITERATURE AND 
cue Conpuct oF Lire. Writ- 
ten in the Years 1792 and 1793, by 


J. Aikin, M.D. 12m. 1793. 


HIS valuable volume contains 

thirty letters, on the follow- 
ing fubjects : On Education —On 
Strength of Chara&ter—On Attach- 
ment to the Ancients—On the Pur- 
{uit of Improvement—On the Love 
of Applaufe—On the Story of Circe 
—On Nature and Art, and the Love 
of Novelty —On Prejudice, Bigotry, 
Candour, and Liberality ~On Reli- 
gious Societies—On Reply in Con- 
troverfy—On Claflification in Na- 
tural Hiftory—On Buffon’s Natural 
Hiftory—On Ornamental Garden- 
ing—On Pope’s Effay on Critici{m 
—On the Analogy between Mental 
and Bodily Difeafes—-On Spleen 
and Low Spirits—On Confolation 
—On the Inequality of Condition 
—On the Prevalence of Truth— 
On Second Thoughts and Middle 
Courfes—On the principal Faults of 
Poetical ‘Lranflation—On Ruins— 
On Cheap Pleafures—On Attach- 
ment to Country——On Independence 
—And, On the Choice of a Wife. 

We have perufed this little vo- 
lume with great pleafure; the letters 
are written in an eafy and agreeable 
ftyle; and although they contain 
fome things not entirely confifient 
with general received opinions, yet 
there is not any thing but what is 
{upported with judicious reaioning. 

We fhall infert the fecond letter 
on the Strength of Charatter, to af- 
ford our readers an idea of the 
work, 

Dear Son, 

If 1 can fpeak experimentally to any 
moral benefit in growing older, it is, that 
increafing years augment the {trength and 
firnnets of the character. This is a part 
of the natural progres of the human fyftem, 
and is probably as much owing to phyfical 
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as to moral caufes. The diminution of mo- 
bility and irritability in the animal frame, 
mult fortify it againit external impreflions, 
and give it a greater ftability in its aétion 
and re-aétion. So fay, however, as this is 
acorpoteal procefs, it cannot be anticipated; 
and the young muit be exhorted to wait 
paticntly for this advantage, till it comes 
to them in due courfe of time, to com- 
peniate for the many prtvations they mutt 
undergo, But if an enquiry into the 
purely moral cautes of the oppofite defeéis 
can fuggeft moral means of obviating them 
in fome meafure at any period, it will 
certainly be worth the pains; for a due 
degree of firmnefs and confiftency is ab- 
folutely eflential in forming a refpectable 
character, Let us, then, enter upon fuch 
an inveftigation. 

On retracing my own feelings, I find 
that the firft-and principal caufe of juve- 
nile weaknefs is falfe fhame. The thame 
of being fingular—the thame of lying 
under reftraints from which others are 
free—the fhame of appearing ungentecl 
—are all acutely felt by young perfons in 
general, and require ftrong principle or 
much native firmnefs of temper to fur- 
mount. Moft of the defections from par- 
ties and fects in which perfons have been 
educated, originate from this fenfation, 
which is perhaps more feduétive to the 
young, than even intereft'to the old. It 
firft makes them hefitate to avow them- 
felves, and defirous of pailing undiftin- 
guifhed in mixed companies; it next leads 
them to petty deceptions and compliances; 
and tinifhes with making entire converts of 
them, frequently with an affeCtation of 
extraordinary contempt of thofe whom 
they have forfaken, in order to prevent all 
fufpicion of their having been of the num- 
ber. The beft guard againft this condué 
is a ftrong impreiflion of its meannefs, If 
young men were brought to difcern that 
cowardice and fervility were the chief 
agents in this progre{s, their native gene. 
rofity of fpirit ‘would powerfully oppofe 
fuch a degradation of character. Still 
miore might be gained by accuftoming 
them to fet a value upon the circuimftance 
of ftanding apart from the mats of man- 
kind, and ro cfteem as honourable every 
diftinétion produced by the exercife of 
freedom in thinking and acting. I am 
aware that there is a danger to be avoided 
on this fide, too, and that the pride of 
fingularity is equally ridiculous and dif. 
gufttul in a young man. But this, [ bes 
lieve, is not the leading error of tle times ; 
which is rather a propenfity to tubmit 
implicitly to the decivions of fathion, and te 
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value onefelf more upon following, than 
oppofing, the manners and opinions of the 
majority. 

The tear of offending is another fnare to 
young minds, which though commonly 
originating in an amiable delicacy of cha- 
racter, muft in fome degree be overcome 
before a manly ftcadinefs of conduct can 
be fupported. Many inftances have I 
known, in which the {pecies of adulation 
called by the Latins affentatio, has been 
occafioned by mere dread of yiving offence 
by contradiction. 
affenting to every thing that may be ad- 
vanced, is in danger of fubverting all our 
principles; and we may come to pragtile 
from artifice that ccmplifance which we 
perceived to be fo agreeable, when only 
the confequence of modeft deference. This 
is an evil attending the practic e, otherwife 
fo infirudtive, of frequenting the company 
of feniors and fuperiors; and it is only to 
be counteracted by a mixtureof free fociety 
with equals. 

Akin to-this is the fear of giving pain. 
It infpires an infuperable repugnance to 
the delivery of difagreeable truths, or the 
undertaking of unpleafant offices; things 
which in the commerce of life are often 
neceflary to the difcharge of our duty. 
in particular, one whofe office it is to ap- 
ply medicine to the mind, mutt, as well as 
the phyfician of the body, conquer his re- 
Ju&tance to give temporary pain, for the 
fake of affording lafting benefit. Excets 
of politenefs deviates into this weaknels. 
It makes no diftination between faying an 
unpleafant thing, and faying a rude one. 
A courfe of fentimental reading is likewife 
apt to fofter fuch an extreme "aeoaor of 
feeling, as makes the painful duties of 
the heart infupportable. The moft ef- 
fectual remedy in this ftate of morbid fen- 
fibility, is an unavoidable neceffity of 
mixing in the bufinefs of the world, and 
encountering all its raughnefies. To per- 
fons of a retired condition, the beft fabti- 
tute is fvengthening the mind with the 
di€tates of a mafculine and high- toned 
philofophy. 

The delire of pleafing all mankind, which 
is the counterpart of the two former prin- 
ciples, is a fertile fource of weaknefs and 

vility in fome of the beft difpofitions. 

> quality commonly termed gooc 

and perhaps is in fome meafure 

national to Englifhmen, Young perlons 
are pot only theinfelves prone to fall into 
excels of eaiy good nature, but it is the 
quality that mot readily captivates them 
1D the choice of an early ‘fiicnd. It is im- 
poMible here to blume the dilpefition, al- 
theugh it be highly inmsportant to guard 
againit the indulgence of it; for it leads to 
the very fame imbecility of conduét that 
faife fhame and cowardice do. In the 
ceurle of our dutigs we are almoft as fre. 


But fuch a habit of 


* 
quently called upon to undergo the cenfure 
and enmity of mankind, as to cultivate 
their friendihip and good opinion. Cicero, 
in enumerating the caufes which induce 
men to defert their duty, very properly 
mentions an unwillingnefs “ fufcipere 
inimicitias,’? to take up enmities. This 
is, indeed, one of the fevcreft trials of our 
attachinent to principle ; but it is what we 
mutt be ready to fuftain when occafion re 
giiires, or renounce every claim to a ftrong 
and elevated character. 

When young in life, I derived much 
fatisfi.ction froin thinking that I had not 
an enemy in the world. A too great fa, 
cility In giving up my own interelt, when 
it involved — yint of contention, and a 
habit of affenting to, or at leaft not op- 

ig, the varic ts © pinions I heard, had, 

fact, preierved me from «direct hoftilities 
with any mortal, an l, I “he 1 reafon to be. 
lieve, had conciliated for me the paffive re. 
gard of,moft of thofe with whom I was ac. 
quainted. But no fooner did different 
views of things, and a greater firmnefs of 
temper, incite me to an open declaration 
refpecting points which I thougit highly 
interefting to maikind, than I was made 
fenfiole, that my former fource of fatisfac. 
tion muft be exchanged for feif-approbation 
and the efteem of a few. The event gave me 
at firft fome furprife and more concern; 
for I can truly fay, that in my own breaft, 
I found no obftacle to the point of agreeing 
to differ, It was even fome time before I 
could conftrue the eftranged looks of thofe, 
who meant to intimate that they had re. 
nounced private frienifhip with me, upon 
mere public grounds. But enough! At 

orefent, I can fincerely affure you, that I 
Feel more compunétion for early com. 
pliances, than regret for the confequences 
of later affertions of principle. And it is 
my decided advice to you, who are begin- 
ning the world, not to be intimidated from 
openly efpoufing the caufe you think a 
right one, by the apprehenfion of incurring 
any man’s difpleafure. I fuppofe this to 
be done within the limits of candour, 
modefty, and real good temper. Thefe 
being obferved, you can have no enemies 
but thofe who are not worthy to be your 
friends. 


Letter X XIX, on the Chaice of 
a Wife, has great merit. 


Dear Son, 

There is no fpecies of advice which 
feems to come with more peculiar pro- 
priety from parents to children, than that 
which refpects the marriage ftate; for it 
is a matter in which the firft muft have 
acquired fome experience, and the laft 
cannot. At the fame time, it is found to 
be that in which advice produces the leaft 
effet, For this, yarious caufes may be 
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affigned 5 of which, no doubt, the principal 
is, that paflion con imonly takes this affair 

under its management, and exciudes reafon 
from her thare of the deliberation, T ai 
inclined to thiuk, however, that i he neglect 
with which admonitions on this head are 
treated, is not un freque mtly owing to the 
mamicr in which they are given, which is 
often too general, too formal, and with too 
litle accommodation to the feclings of 
young pecions. ‘If, in defcanting a little 
upon this fu bject, I can avoid thete errors, 
I Harte 4 mytelf you are capable of beftow- 
ing fome ‘unforeed attention to what an 
afie@tionate défire of pr omoting 3 your hap- 
yinefs, in fo effential a point, may prompt. 

The difference of opinion between fons 
and fathers in the matrimonial choice may 
be {tated in a fingle pofition—that the tor- 
mer have in their minds the firft month of 
marriage, the latter, the whole of its dura- 
tion. Perhaps you will, and with juftice, 
deny that this is the difference between us 
two, and will affert that you, as well as I, in 
thinking of this connection, reflect on its 
latting confequences. So much the better! 
We are then agreed as to the mode in 
which it is to be confidered, and I havethe 
advantage of you only in experience and 
more extenfive obfervation. 

I need fay little as to the fhare that _per- 
fonal charins ought to have in fixing a 
choice of this kind. While I readily ad- 
mit, that it is defirable, that the object on 
which the eyes are moft frequently to dwell 
for a whole life, fhould be an agres cable 
one; you will probably as freely acknow- 
ledge, that more than thitis of too fanciful 
and fugitive a nature to come into the 
cumputation of permanent enjoyment. 
Perhaps in this matter I might look more 
narrowly for you, than you would for 
yourlelf, and require a fuitablenefs of years 
and vigour of conftitution, which might 
continue this advantage .to a period that 
you do not yet. —. But drop- 
ping this part of the fubject, let us proceed 
to contider the two main points on which 
the happinefs to be expected from a female 
aflociate in life muft depend—her qualifi- 
cations as a companion, and as a helper. 

Were you engaged to make a voyage 
round the world on the condition of fharing 
acabin with an unknown mefimaie, how 
folicitous would you be to difcover his 
character and difpofition before you fet 
fail! If, on enquiry, he ihould prove to be 
a perfon of good fenfe and cultivated man- 
ners, and elpecially of a temper inclined to 
pleaie and be pleated, how fortunate would 
you think yourfelf! But if, in addition to 
this, his taftes, ftudies, and opinions, 
fhould be found conformable to yours, 
your fatisfaction would be complete. You 
could not doubt that the circumftance 
which brought you together, would lay the 


foundation of an intimate and delightful 
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friendfhip. On the other hand, if he 
were reprefented, by thofe who thoroughly 
knew him, as weak, ignorant, obftinate, 
and quarrelfome, of manners and difpofi- 
tions totally oppofite to your own, you 
would probably rather give up your pro- 
ject, than fubmit to live fo many months 
confined with fuch an affociate. 

Apply this comparifon to the domeftic 
companion of the voyage of life—the in 
timate of all hours---the partaker of all 
tortunes---the fharer in pain and pleafure 
---the mother and inftructrefs of your otf 
{pring. Are you not ftruck with a fenfe of 
the infinite confequence it muft be of to 
you, what are the qualities of the heart 
and underftanding of one who ftands in 
this relation ; and of the comparative ine 
fignificance of external charms and orna- 
mental accomplifhments? But as it is 
{carcely probabie that all you would with 
in thefe particulars can be obtained, it is 
of importance to afcertain which qualities 
are the moft eflential, that you may make 
the beft compromife in your power. Now, 
taftes, manners, and opinions, being things 
not original, but acquired, cannot be of fo 
much confequence as the fundamental 
properties of good fenfe and good temper. 
Poileffed of thefe, a wife who loves her 
hufband will fafhion herfelf in the others 
according to what fhe perceives to be his 
inclination; and if, after all, a confider- 
able diverfity remain between them in 
fuch points, this is not incompatible with 
domeftic comfort. But fenic and temper 
can never be difpenfed with in the com- 
panicn fw life: they form the bafis on 
which the whole edifice of happinefs is to 
be raifed. As both are ablolutely effentiz ul, 
it is needlefs to enquire which is fo in 
the higheft degree. Fortunately, they are 
oftener met with together than feparate; 
for the juft and reafonable eftimation of 
things which true good fenle infpires, 
almoft neceflarily produces that equanimity 
and moderation of {pirit in which geod. 
temper properly coniilts. There is, in- 
deed, a kind of thoughtlefs good nature 
which is not unfrequently coupled with 
weaknefs of underftanding; but having 
no power of felf-direction, its operations 
are capricious, and no reliance can be 
placed on it in promo — folid felicity. 
When, however, this cafy humour appears 
with the attractions of youth and beauty, 
there is fome danger left even men of fente 
fhould overlook the detects of a fhaliow 
capacity, efpecially if they have entertained 
the too common notion, that women are 
no beiter than playthings, dcfigned rather 
for the amufement of their lords and mat: 


‘ters, than for the more levious purpoles of 


married a fool 


for 


life. But no man ever 
without feverely repeniing it; thougia 
the pretty trider may lave ierved well 
enough for the hour of dalliance and gaicty, 
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yet when folly affumes the reins of domef- 
tic, and efpeciatly of parental, controul, 
fhe will give a perpetual heart-ache toa 
confiderate partiter. 

On the other hand, there are to be met 
with inftances of confiderable powers of 
the underftanding, combined with way- 
wardunefs of temper, fuificient to deftrey 
all the comfort of lite. Malignity is fome- 
times joined with wit, haughtinefs, and 
caprice with talents, fournefs and futpicion 
with fagacity, and cold referve with judge- 
ment. But all thefe being in themtelves 
unamiable qualitics, it is lets neceflary to 
guard againit the pofleffors of them. They 
generally render even beauty unattrattive ; 
and nocharm but that of fortune is able 
to overcome the repugnance they excite. 

low much more fatal than even folly they 
are to ail domeftic felicity, you have pro- 
bably already teen crough of the matrimio- 
nial itate to judge. 

Many of the qualities which fit a woman 
for a companion, alfo adapt her for the 
office of a helper; but many additional 
ones are requifite. The orginal purpofe 
for which this jex was created, is faid, you 
know, to have been, providing man with a 
help-mate; yet it is, perhaps, that notion 
of a wife which leaft occupied the imagina- 
tion in the feafon of courtfhip. Be af- 
fured, however, that as an office for life, 
its importance ftands extremcly high to 
one whole fituation does nof place him 
above the want ot fuch aid; and fitnefs for 
it fhould make a leading confideration in 
his choice. Romantic ideas of domettic 
felicity will infallably in time give way to 
that true ftate of things, which will thew 
that a large part of it muft arife from well 
ordere:! affairs, and an accumulation of 
petty comforts and conveniences. A clean 
and quiet fire fide, regular and agrecable 
meals, decent apparel, a houfe managed 
with order and economy, ready for the re- 
ception of a triend or the accommnudat 
of a ftrangeir, a fkilful as w ‘ 
tionate nurfe in time ct fickuets-- 
things compole a very confiderable part of 
what the nuptial flate was intended to 
afford us; and without them, | 
of perfon or underftanding will long con- 
tinue to beftow delight. ‘Lhe arts of 
houlewifery fhould be regarded as pro- 
feffional to the woman who intends to be- 
come a wife; and to feleet one for that 
ftation who is deftitute of them, or difin- 
clined to exercife them, however otherwife 
accomplifhed, is as abfurd, as it would be 
to choofe for your Jawyer or phyfician a 
mian who excelled in every thing rather 
than in law or phy fic. 

Let me remark, too, that knowledge and 
good-will are not the only requifites tor 
the office of ahelper. It demands a cer- 
tain energy both of body and mind which 
is lets frequently met with among the tc- 


males of the prefent age than might) be 
wifhed. How much foever infirm and de, 
licate health may intereft the feelings, itis 
certainly an undefirable attendant on a 
connection for life. | Nothing can be more 
contrary to the qualification of a helpmate, 
than a condition which conftantly requires 
that affiftance which it can never impart, 
It is, I am fure, the fartheft thing from 
niy uitention to harden your heart againgt 
impreffions of pity, or flacken thofe fervices 
of attcctionate kindnefs by which you may 
foften the calamitous lot of the mof 
amiable and deferving of the fpecies. But 
a matrimonial choice is a choice for your 
own benefit, by which you are to obtain 
additional fources of happinefs; and it 
would. be mere folly in their ftead volunta. 
rily to take upon you new incumbrauces and 
diftrefles. Akin to an unnerved frame of 
body, is that fhrinking timidity of mind, 
and exceffive nicety of feeling, which is 
too much encouraged under the notion of 
fernale delicacy. That this is carried be. 
yond all reafonable bounds in modem 
education, can fcarcely be doubted by one 
who confiders what exertions of fortitude 
and felf-command are continually required 
in the courfe of female duty. One who 
views fociety clofely, in its interior as well 
as its exterior, will know that occafions of 
alarm, fuffering, and difgaft, come much 
more frequently in the way of women than 
of men. To them belong all offices about 
the weak, the fick, and the dying. When 
the houfe becomes a fcene of wretchednefs 
from any caufe, the man often mus abroad, 
the woman mutt ftay at honie and face the 
worft. All this takes place in cultivated 
lociety, and in claffes of life raifed above 
the common level. In a favage f{tate, and 
in the lower conditions, women are. com. 
pelled to undergo even the moft laborious 
as well as the moft difagreeable tafks. If 
nature, then, has made thein fo weakin 
temper and conftitution as many fuppofe, 
fhe has not fuited means to ends with the 
forefight we generally difcover in her 
plans. 

Iconfefs myjelf decidedly of the opinion 
of thofe who would rather form the two 
{exes to a refembiance of chara@er, than 
contraft them. Virtue, wifdom, prefence 
oi mind, patience, vigour, capacity, appli- 
cation, are not fexual qualities; they bes 
long to mankind—o all who have duties 
to perform and evils to endure. It is 
fircly a moft degrading idea of the female 
fex, that they muit owe their influence to 
trick and finefle, to counterfeit or real 
weaknefs. They are too eflential to our 
happinets to need iuch arts; too much of 
the pleafure and of the bufinefs of the 
world depends upon them, to give reafon 
for apprehention that we thall ceate ta join 
partnerfhip with them. » Let them aim at 
excelling in the qualities peculiarly adapted 

to 
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to the parts they have to aét, and they may 
be excufed from affected languor and co- 
quetry. We fhall not think them lets 
amiable for being our beft heipers. 

Having thus endeavoured to give you 
juft ideas of the principal requifites in a 
wife, efpecially in a wife for one in your 
condition, I have done all that lies within 
the compafs of an adviler. From the in- 
fluence of paffion I cannot guard you: I 
can only deprecate its pow It may be 
more to the purpofe to diffuade you from 
hafty engagemcnts,- becaute in making 
them, a perfon of any refolution is not to 
be regarded as merely paffive. Though 
the head has loft its rule over the heart, it 
may retain its command over the hand. 
And furely if we are to paule before any 
ation it fhould be before one on which 
« ali the colour of remaining life’? depends. 
Your reafon muft be convinced, that to 
form afolid judgement of fo many qualities 
as are requifite in the conjugal union, is no 
affair of days and weeks, of calual vifits or 
public exhibitions. Study your object at 
home—fee her tried in her proper depart. 
ment. Let the progrefs be, liking, ap- 
proving, loving, and laftly, declaring ; and 
may you, after the experience of as many 
years as I have had, be as happily con- 
vinced, that a choice fo formed is not 
likely to deceive! 

You may think it ftrange, that I have 
not touched upon a confideration which 
generally takes the Iead in parental efti- 
mates of matrimonial views—that of for- 
tune. But I have been treating on the 
woman only, not on any thing extraneous 
toher. Fortune acquired with a wife, is 
the fame thing as fortune got any other 
way. It has its value, and certainly no 
fmall one, in procuring the defirable com- 
forts of life; and to ruth into a ftate in 
which wants will be greatly increated, 
without a reafonable profpect of being 
able to fupply thofe wanes, is an act, not 
merely of carelefsnefs, but of downright 
folly. But with retpect to the fources 
whence their fupply is to be fought, that is 
a particular enquiry to each individual ; 
and I do not think jo ill of your prudence 
as to apprehend that you will not give it all 
the attention its importance demands. 
Another confideration, that of the family 
connections formed by marriage, 1s ofa 
Similar kind. Its great importance crnnot 
be doubted ; but it is an affair to be deter- 
mined on by the di¢tates of common pru- 
dence, juft as in forming thotfe connections 
after any other mode; though, indeed, in 
no other can they be formed equally 
ftrong. One who is mafter of his delibe- 
rations, may be trufted to decide thefe 
points, as well as any others that occur in 
the prattice of life. That your decifions 
way always thew you to be poffetled ofa 
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due power of felf-direction, is the earneft 
with of your truly affectionate, &c. 

On the whole, we think this 
work a valuable prefent to young 
gentlemen entering into life. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONERS, 
appented to enquire into the Fees, 
Gratuities, Perguifites, and Emotus 
ments, which are or have been late'y 
recewed in the Pudbiic Opices, as fol 

lows: Secretaries of State, Treasury, 

Admiralty, Treafurer of the Navy, 

Commiffioners of the Navy, Dock 

Yards, Sick and Hurt Office, Vice 

tualling Office, Naval and Vidtualling 

Departments at foreign or diftant 

Parts, Poft Ofice. Prefented to the 

Houfe of Commons, Fune 1793. 8v9 

Debrett, 1793. 


Thefe commiffioners were ap- 
pointed by an aét of parliament to 
enquire into the fees, gratuities, per- 
quifites, and emoluments, which 
were or had been lately received in 
the feveral public offices therein 
mentioned; to examine into any 
abuics which might exift in the 
fame ; and to report fuch obferva- 
tions as fhould occur to them, for the 
better.conduéting and managing the 
bufinefs tranfa€ted in the laid offices, 
The att, under which this enquiry 
was carried on, was pailed in the 
year 1785; and it was completed in 
June 1788. it abounds with im- 
portant and with curious matter, 
and cannot fail of fuggefting many 
refleétious to the politician, the an- 
tiquarian, and every intelligent ob- 
ferver. It fhews- the wonderful 
complexity of the machine of Bri- 
tifh government, and how extremely 
dithcult it would be to reduce it ta 
fuch a ftate of fimplification as is 
propofed by fome, without giving 
fuch a fhock to the conftitution, as 
might endanger its exiftence. Sc« 
veral ceconomical reforms, it ap- 
pears, might be made in various des 
partments, but of no great magni- 
tude. The duties, the {tated falarics, 
and the perquifites of the minifters 


and 
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and officers of ftate, from the firft 
lord of the Treafury down to the 
meffenger, not only fhew the pre- 
fent arrangements, but carry back 
the mind, in many inftances, to the 
ftate of fociety at the time of their 
inftitution, Asva {pecimen of the 
publication under review, we lay 
before our readers the following ex- 
traét, relating to the Secretaries of 
State. 


The eftablifhment of the fecretary of 
ftate’s office in each department confifts of 
a principal fecretary of ftate, two under 
fecretaries, a chief and other clerks (ten in 
the home, and nine in the foreign depait- 
ment) together with two chamber keepers, 
and a neceflary woman. 

To the home department is at prefent 
annexed a fubordinate office for plantation 
affairs, confifting of an under fecretary and 
three clerks. There are likewife attached 
generally to both departments the offices 
of Gazette writer, his deputy, a keeper of 
ftate papers, a collector and tranf{mitrer of 
ftate papers, two commiflioners for metho- 
dizing and digefting the ftate papers, a fe- 
cretary for the Latin language, two decy- 
pherers, and fixteen meflengers. 

The bufinefs of the fecretary of ftate’s 
office appears to confit in receiving intclli- 
gence, conducting correfpondence, pre- 
paring and ifluing warrants, and managing 
tranfa€tions relative to the executive go- 
vernment of the Biitifh empire. Such of 
this bufinefs as relates to the Britifh domi- 
nions, and to the four ftates of Barbary, is 
carried on in the home department, in 
which there is a fubordinate office for the 
afiairs of the colonies. Such, on the other 
hand, as relates to the foreign powers of 
Europe, and the United States of America, 
is carried on in the forcign department. 

The duty of the principal fecretaries 
of ftate is to lay all fuch bufinels before 
your majefty, to receive your majefty’s 
commands thereupon, and to give the ne- 
ceflary orders accordingly in their refpec- 
uve departments. 

The duty of the under fecretaries is to 
attend to the execution of fuch orders, to 
prepare draughts of fuch fpecial letters and 
inft:uétions, as oceafion may require; to 
tranfact themfelves whatever is of the moft 
confidential nature ; and generaily to fuper- 
intend the bufinefs of the office in all its 
branches. 

The duty of the chief clerk is to diftri- 
bute the ordinary official bufinefs among 
the clerks; to fee that all warrants and 
other inftruments are duly prepared, tranf{- 
mitted to the proper perfons for fignature, 
and delivered to the refpeétive parties, 
when application is made, and the regular 
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fees paid for the fame; likewife that the 
office books are properly kept, and the 
public difpatches punctually tranfimitted; 
He further a€ts as the accountant of the 
office, in which capacity he receives and 
accounts for the fecretary of ftate’s falary, 
all the fees and gratuitics, together With 
fuch other fums as are iflued for defraying 
the general expence of the office. 

The remaining clerks, who are diftin. 
guifhed by the rank of fenior and junior in 
the home department, though without any 
fuch diftinétion in the forcign, obey fuch 
orders as they receive from the fuperiors iy 
office, bu: have no particular branches of 
bufinefs affigned to them. 

The attendance of the efficient under fe. 
cretaries is conftant and unremitting : that 
of the chief clerks is likewife conftant ; and 
the other clerks, though not always em. 
ployed, are in daily attendance, and are 
expected to be ready for the execution of 
any bufinefs in which their fuperiors may 
think neceffary to employ them. 

The duty of the other inferior officers is 
fufficiently exprefled by the titles of their 
offices, and is fuch as to occafion their con. 
ftant attendance. 

It remains to defcribe the duty of the 
officers attached generally to both depart. 
ments. The offices of Gazette writer, 
keeper of flate papers, collector and tranf. 
mitter of ftate papers, and fecretary for the 
Latin Janguage, though they had each a 
duty originally annexed to them, obvious 
from their refpective titles, are in their pre. 
fent ftate entirely finecures; and the office 
of deputy to the Gazette writer is very 
nearly fuch, having no other duty than the 
infertion from time to time of official intel- 
ligence in the Gazette, according to the 
form and precedent. The commiffioners 
for methodizing and digefting the ftate 
papers having been put into pofleffion of 
the paper office, with a view to the arrange. 
ment of the {tate papers, continue to have 
the cuftody of the fame, and execute at 
prefent the whole duties of the keeper, and 
of the colleétor and tranfmitter: they ree 
ceive and arrange all books and papers 
tranfmitted to them by authority from the 
fecretaries of ftate’s offices, or otherwife; 
and obey fuch orders refpecting the fame 
as they receive from your majefty or your 
principal fecretaries of ftate; and one of 
the commiffioners is in daily attendance for 
this purpofe. The duty of the decypherers 
is implied by their title, as is likewile that 
of the meffengers, 

The expences of thefe eftablifhments are 
defrayed from various fources. 

Out of your majefty’s civil lift there 
iflues annually the fum of 64o0l. in patent 
falaries, and 15,260]. in falaries at plea- 
fure; alfo the charges for ftationary and 
incidents, which amounted in’ the yeat 


1784 to 4,4261, 183. 1a$d. ane 
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Out of the poft-office revenue there iffues 
the two feveral allowances granted by par- 
Jiament to the clerks in the two depart- 


ments; the firft confifting of 1,5001. grant~ 
ed in the year 1769, In lieu of the privilege 
of franking letters generally ; and the fe- 
cond of 1000l. granted in the year 1784, in 
jeu of the privilege of franking newfpapers 
to Ireland. 

From the concordatum fund in Ireland, 


granted out of the revenue of that kingdom, 
there iffues the fum of- 25o0l. divided 
amongft the under fecretaries and chief 
clerks in the two departments. 

From the Eaft-India Company there is 
received the annual prefent of fifty guineas, 
divided among the principal clerks in the 
two departments. 

In fees of office there arifes a confiderable 
fum, which amounted in the year 1784 to 
1,362]. 145- 6d.; a fixed proportion of 
which goes to under fecretaries, chief clerks, 
and chamber keepers in each office. Out 
of the remainder, the principal fecretaries 
pay the clerks falaries, and certain contin- 
gencies of office, and retain the refidue for 
their own ufe. 

In gratuities there arifes a fum, amount- 
ing in the year 1784. to 31,7211. 11s. 6d. 
wlitch is divided, in certain fixed propor- 
tions, among the under fecretaries, chief 
clerks, and chamber keepers in each de- 
partment. 

In new years gifts, and other trifling per- 
quifites, there arifes a {mall fum, amount- 
ing in the year 1784 to 1771. 17s. which is 
for the moft part the private emolument of 
the inferior officers in each department. 

In profits from the London Gazette there 
arifes a fum, amounting in the year 1784 to 
894l, 18s. out of which the falary of 3ool. 
a year is paid to the writer of the Gazette, 
and the remainder divided between the two 
principal fecretaries of ftate. There like- 
wife accrues from fees on the fame a fum, 
amounting in that year to 721. which be- 
comes the private emolument of the deputy 
writer of the Gazette. 

Laftly, in profits arifing from franking 
new{papers, there arifes a fum, amounting 
in the year 1784 to 5541. 6s. which is the 
private emolument of the clerks who re- 
{pectively carry on that branch of employ- 
ment. 

The commiffioners, having ftated 
the funds from which thefle offices 
derive their fupport, proceed to {tate 
the particular diftribution thereof, 
Among the obfervations ‘and in- 
ferences drawn from that flatement, 
are the following: 

According to the prefent mode of the 


diftribution of thefe fees, five officers in 
each department are exclufively intexeited 
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in the amount thereof; and no difference 
whatever is felt in the general expence of 
thefe offices. 

Of fuch officers the firft is the fecretary 
of ftate, whofe income by the prefent ar- 
rangement varies materially, according to 
the furplus of fees in each year; a fource 
of emolument which, befides being pre- 
carious, is little confiftent with the dignity 
of his fituation. Equally precarious, and 
equally derogatory to his rank, is that part 
of his income which is dependent on the 
profits of the London Gazette. We are 
therefore of opinion that both of them 
fhould be relinquifhed ; not, however, 
without fome fubftitution in lieu of the 
reduction that this would make in_ his 
profits; for we think, the income of fo 
high an officer ought to be liberal, and 
fully adequate to the dignity and duties of 
his fituation, but, at the fume time, fhould 
arife from a certain fixed falary alone, in- 
dependent of any contingent emolument 
whatfoever. As relating to this fubject we 
have hereunto annexed the copy of a mi- 
nute of the board of treafury, dated the 
14th of March, 1783, by which it appears, 
that it was your majefty’s moft gracious 
intention to allow each of your principal 
fecretaries of ftate a net annual falary of 
45001. in lieu of every other receipt of 
office. 

The moft important reforms point- 
ed out by the commiffioners are not 
reductions of flated falaries, but 
fuch as relate to abufe in contratts, 
and extravagant fees in office. 


Tue History or New Hamp- 
sHtrE. By Jeremy Belknap, 
Voi. Ifl. 


This volume contains the geo- 
8 

graphy of New Hampthire in eigh- 
teen chapters. Its fituation is be- 
tween 42° 41/ and 45° 11’ of north 
latitude, and between 70° go’ and 
72° 20' of longitude, from the ob- 
fervatory of Greenwich. Its length 
is 168 miles; its greatcft breadth is 
ninety miles. 

Of the climate he remarks, that 
the air is generally pure and falu-- 
brious. During the winter months 
the prevailing wind is from the 
north-welt, which is dry, cold, and 
bracing. It rarely brings {now, but 
when it does, the degree of the cold 
is increafed. 

The deepeft fnows fall with a north-eaft 


wind, and forms from that quarter are 
moit 
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moft violent, and of longeft duration ; after 
which, the wind commonly changes to the 
north-weft, and blows brifkly fora day or 
two, driving the fnow into heaps. This 
effect is produced only in the open grounds; 
in the foreft the fnow lies level, from two 
to four feet in depth, throughout the winter. 
On the mountains, the {now falls earlier, 
and remains later than in the low grounds. 
On thofe elevated fummits, the winds alfo 
have greater force, driving the fnow into 
the long and deep gullies of the mountains, 
where jt is fo confolidated, as not to be 
eafily diffolved, by the’vernal fun. Spots 
of fnow are feen on the fouth fides of the 
mountains as late as May, and on the 
bigheft till July. 

Light frofts begin in September ; in Oc- 
tober they are more frequent, and by the 
end of that month, ice is made tn {imatl 
collections of water; but the weather is 
moitly ferene. November is a variable 
month, alternately wet and dry; the fur- 
face of the ground is frequently frozen and 
thawed. The fame weather continues 
through a part of December, but com- 
rmonly, in the courfe of this month, the 
rivers and the earth are thoroughly frozen, 
znd well prepared to receive and retain the 
Snow. January often produces a thaw, 
which is fucceeded by a fevere froft. In 
February we have the deepeft fnows, and 
the coldeft weather; but the lowcit de- 
preffion of the thermometer is generally 
followed by wet and mild weather. March 
is bluftering and cold, with frequent fights 
of fnow; but the fun is thea to high as to 
melt the fnow at noon. 'n April the open 
country is generally cleared of fnow; but 
it commonly lies in the woods till May. 
This ts the ufual routine of the wintry fea- 
fen; but there are fometimes variations. 
Ini771, the frow did not fail till the end 
of January. In 1786, it was very deep in 
the heginning of December. When the 
fnow comes early, it preferves the ground 
from being deeply frozen, otherwife the 
froft penctrates to the depth of three tect or 
more. 

From the middle of September, the morn- 
ings and evenings begin to be fo chill, that 
a fmall fire becomes a defireable com 
rion. In October, the weather requires 
one to be kept more fteadily ; froin the 
time that the autumnal rains come on in 
November, it is invariably necefiaury, to the 
end of March ; in April it is intermitted at 
noon; aftorm is always expected in May, 
and, till that is paft, the chimney is not 

We therefore reckon eight months 
of cold weather in the ycar. 

Cattle are houfed from the beginning 

r the feverctt weather, 
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cattle to live abroad ; good hufbandmen do 
not permit them to feed till the twenty -firt 
of May; but fearcity of fodder obliges the 
poorer fort to depart from this rule, 


The whole extent of the fea-coaR 
is about eightcen miles. The thore 
is moftly a fandy beach, within 
which are falt-marfhes, interfeGed 
by creeks. ‘There are feveral coves 
for fifhing veflels. but the only har. 
bour for fhips is the entrance of Paf 
cataqua, where the fhore is rocky, 

OF the celebrated White Moun. 
tains, we have given an account iy 
} og 1 : 
the firit volume of our Magazine, 
page 109. 

On the fubje& of travelling thro’ 


New Hampthire, he ob{crves 
+ p] 


There are now few places fo remote from 
public houfes, or hofpitable inhabitants, as 
to oblige the traveller to lodge in. the 
woods; but when this happens, either by 
neceflity or choice, a temporary hut may 
be conitructed, in an hour, by a perfon 
furnifhed with an axe. For this purpofea 
dry fituation is chofen, as near as may be 
to running water. ‘Uhe bark of hemlock 
or fpruce is pecled,in pieces of three or 
four feet long, and flatted; two or three 
upright crotches are fet in the ground, on 
which a pole is fixed horizontally; from 
the pole are Jaid other fticks, in a floping 
pofition, to the ground; on thefe are Jaid 
the flatted pieces of the bark, each lapped 
over the other, in the form of thingles: 
under this fhed, other picces of bark. are 
laid on the ground, for a floor, on which: 
are ftrewed fmall twigs for a carpet. Be- 
tore the open fide of the hut, is made 
large fire, toward which the traveller. places 
his tect, and being wrapped in a blanket, 
he pafies the night very comfortably, 
though, if the wind be ‘unfavourable, he 
may be fomewhat incommoded. by fmoke, 
He is in no danger trom wild beafts, who 
never venture to approach a fire. People 
who are ufed to the woods, do not always 
give themfelves the trouble to build ahit, 
but lie wrapped in their blanket by a fire; 
or, in foul weather, fpread their blanket om 
fticks, aud lie under it. 


In his feventh chapter he treats 
of the monuments and relics of the 
Indians. 


It is well. known that the original natives 
of this part of America, were not ambi. 
tious of perpetuating their fame by durable 
menuments. ‘Their invention was chiefly 
employed cither in providing for theit fubs 
tit hunting, fithing, and planting: 

or 
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or in guarding againft and furprifing their 
enemies. Their houtes and ona were 
conttrudted of light and, perifhable ma- 
terials. Their mode of travelling was to 
take all poffible advantage of water car- 
riage, and to fhorten diftances, by tranf- 
porting their birchen canoes acrofs the 
necks of land which were conventent for 
the purpole. Their manner of taking fith 
was either by entangling them in wears, or 
dipping for them in {coop-nets, or ftriking 
them with fpears. They taok quadrupeds 
in traps or pit-falls, or {hot them, as well 
as birds, with arrows. For the conftruc- 
tion of their canoes and houfes they ufed 
hatchets, chiilels, and gouges, of ftone. 
To cook their meat, they either broiled it 
on coals, or on 2 wooden grate, or roaited 
iton a forked ftick, or boiled it in kettles 
of ftone. Their corn was pounded in mor- 
tars of wood, with peftles of ftone. ‘Their 
bread was baked cither on flat {tones tet 
before a fire, or in green leaves laid under 
hot afhes. Clam-fhells ferved them for 
fpoons, and their fingers for knives and 
forks. They had no fharper inftruments 
than could be formed of ftones, fhells, and 
bones. Of thefe the two laft are perithable 
by'age; but of the firtt, relics are frequently 
found in the places of their former refi- 
dence, generally in the neighbourhood of 
water-fa'ls, and other convenient fifhing 
places. The manner of finding them is 
by ploughing or digging. The moft of 
thofe which have been difcovered, have 
come to light by accident, and a few only 
re fo perfeét as to mcrit prefervation. 

The hatchet is a hard ftone, eight or ten 
inches in length, and three or four in 
breadth, of an oval form, flatted and rub- 
bed toan edge at one end; near-the other 
end isa groove in which the handle was 
fattened; and their procefs to do it was 
this: when the ftone was prepared, they 
chofe a very young fappling, and fplitting 
it near the ground, they forced the hatchet 
into it, as far as the groove, and left nature 
to complete the work by the growth of the 
wood, fo as to fill the groove, and adhere 
firmly to the ftone. ‘They then cut off the 
fapling above and below, and the hatchet 
was fit for ute. 

The chiflel is about fix inches long and 
two inches wide, flatred and rubbed tharp 
atoneend. It was ufed only by the hand, 
for it would not bear to be driven. The 
gouge differs from the chiffel only in being 
hollow at the edge. With thefe inftru- 
ments they felled trees, cut them into pro- 
per lengths, fcooped them cut hollow for 
canoes, trays, or mortars, and fathioned 
them to any {hape which they pleated. To 
fave labour, they made ufe of fire, to foften 
thofe parts of the wood which were to be 
cut with thefe imperfeét tools; and by a 
Proper application wf wet earth or clay, 

or. XII, 
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they could circumfcribe the operation of 
the fire at their pleafure. ’ 

‘* T have feen a native (fays Roger Wil- 
‘* liams) go into the woods with his hatchet, 
‘carrying only a bafket of corne, and 
“* ftones to {trike fire. When he hath felled 
‘Chis tree (either a chefnut or a pine) he 
“maketh him a little hut or thed of the 
“bark of it. He puts fire, and follows the 
‘* burning of it in the midft, in many places. 
** His corne he boils, and hath the brooke 
“* by him, and fonmietimes angles for flittle 
‘‘fith. So he continuecth burning and 
**hewing, until he hath, in ten or twelve 
** days, finifhed, and getting hands, launch- 
‘© ed his boat.’’ 

Beverley, in his hiftory of Virginia, gives 
a firsilar account of the manner of making 
canoes, by the Indians in that part of 
America. 

In the places of their habitations are 
fometimes found circular hearths of flat 
ftones, which were laid in the middle of 
their wigwams. Their mode .of lodging 
was with their feet tothe fire. This cut- 
toni is adopted by people who lie abroad 
in the woods, and by others at home. It 
is accounted both a preventative and a 
remedy for a cold. 

The cellars in which they preferved their 
corn, are fometimes difcovered in the new. 
fettlements, and their graves are frequently 
feen. Molt of the fkeletons appear to be 
in a fitting pofture, and fome remains of 
the inftruments which were fuppoted ne- 
ceflary to their fubfiftence, ornament, or 
defence, in the “country of fouls,’’ are 
found with them; particularly the ftone 
pipe for fmoaking tobacco, of which there 
are feveral varieties. In a picce of inter- 
vale land near the Offapy ponds, is a tu- 
mulus or mound of earth, overgrown with 
pine, in which, at the depth of two feet, 
feveral fkeletons have been difcovered, bus 
ried with the face downward. At Exeter, 
ahout two years ago, the remains of an fn- 
fant fkeleton were dug up. It was in a 
perpendicular pofition, and had been in- 
clofed with a hollow log. Some ftrings of 
Wampum were found near it, and feveral 
{poons, apparently of European manu. 
facture. 

The remains of their fields are ftill vi 
in many places; thele were not extentive, 
and the hills which they made about their 
corn ftaiks were finail, Some ptcees of 
baked earthen ware have been found at 
Sanborn -town and Gofi’s-town, from 
which it is fuppofed that the Indians had 
learned the potter’s art; but of what anti- 
quity thefe remnants are, aud whether mae 
nufactured by them or not, is uncertain, 

We are indebted to them for the method 
of preferving the fleth of animals in fhow. 
This is very ufleful 1 people who raife or 
buy large quantities of poultry for the 
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market. They fill the hollow parts, and 
pack them in a cafk with fnow; which, 
whilft it remains undiflclved, preferves the 
fleth in its original fweetnefs. The In- 
dians had another way of preferving flefh, 
by cutting it from the bone, and drying it 
in fmoke; but this is now feldom uled, 
unlefs the meat has been previoufly cured 
with falt, the ule of which, was unknown 
to the favages. 


The author obferves. that the cul- 
éivation of the Indians was extremely 
in.perfect. 

The only objects of it were corn, beans, 
pumpkins, and fquafhes, which were 
planted by their women, with the aid of 
no inftruments but ftones and clam-fhells; 
and no manure but fith. _ Yet their judge- 
ment of the proper feafon for planting can- 
not be amended. It was when the leaves 
of the white oak areas big as the ear of a 
moulfe. Their method of girdling trees to 
kill them, that the land might be opened 
for planting, is ufed by fome people in their 
firft efays of hufbandry. It is not only a 
lazy fafhion, and quite inexcufeable wiere 
axes may be had, but the ground needs 
clearing as often as the trees or brances 
are broken cff by the wind. 

The virtues of mary herbs, roots, and 
barks, with which the country abounds, 
were well known to the natives, «nd fome 
traditionary knowledge of this kind has 
been prejerved, though much is loft for 
want of a more certain mode of preferva- 
tion than human memory. Some of their 
medicinal operat ae ftill practited; out 
moit of them are difufed, being tiperfeded 
by profeffional improvements. They raifed 
a blifter by burning puvk or touchwood on 
the fkin. They applied roots, boiled foft, 
in the form of a poultice, to the throat or 
other parts, when fweiled or inflamed, 
They relieved a perion chilled with cold, 
by peurmg warm water down the throat. 
They attempted the cure of fevers by 
fweating i with the fteam 
of wat cured he ones, and shen 
plungir } rater. For pains in 
the linibs they had another mode of fweat- 
ing. A number of fos were heated, and 

patient wrapped in a t, was laid 
fome and covered with cthers, till the 
heat of ‘the turf was fuppofed to have ex- 
tracted the pain. The cttices ef phyfician 
and pricft v inited in the fame perfon, 
and a variety of noyfterious rites accom- 


panied his operations. 


Yn his ninth chapter he gives 
many valuable part cularsof the foil, 
cultivation, and hu‘bandry, of New 
Hampfhire, Of iis produce, he lays, 
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In the intervale land on Connedticyj 
river, wheat often yields forty, and fome. 
times fifty buthels to the acre ; but in com. 
mon upland, if it produce twenty buthels 
it is reckoned profitable, though it oftey 
falis thort of that. Indian corn will fome. 
times average thirty or forty ; but it isto be 
obferved that this latter grain doés not 
produce fo largely, nor is the grain fo 
heavy on new as on the old Jan 
cultivated. This however ts owi 
to the latenefs of the teafon in which itig 
planted; if planted as early on the newly 
burnt land as on the old, it will be nearly 
as good, Of all grains, winter rye thrives 
beft on new Janis, and Indian corn, of 
barley on the old. Barley does not fue. 
ceed well in the new land; nor is fly 
raifed with any advantage, until the land 
has )-en cultivated for fome years. The 
fame may be faid of oats and peas; butalf 
kinds of efculent reots, are much larger and 
fweeter in the virgin foil, than én any 
otner. 


Fe mentions that the black bear 
is ore Of the moit noxious. animals 
of the forelt. .\fter remarking on 
the havoc they make in the corn 
fields, he adds a very dittreffling in. 
tance of the illeffetts of their neigh. 
bourhood 


They are very fond of {weet apples, and 
will fomeiimes devour young twine, but 
very feidom attack mankind. An affecting 
inftance of a child falling a prey to one of 
them, happened at Moultonborough, in 
the month of Auguft, 1784. A boy of 
eight years ol:', fon of a Mr. Leach, was 
fent to a pafture, toward the clofe of the 
day, to put out a horfe, and bring home 
the cows. His father being in a neigh. 
bouring fieid heard a cry of diftrefs, and 
running to the fence, faw his child laying 
on the ground, and a bear ftanding by him, 
He teized a ftake, and crept along, witha 
view to get between the bear and the 
child. The bear took the child by the 
throat, and drew him into the bufhes. The 
father purfued oli he came up, and aiming 
a ftroke at the bear, the ftake brokelin his 
hand; and tie bear, leaving his prey, 
turned upon the parent, who, in the anguith 
of hus foul, wos cbliged to retreat, and call 
for help. Before any fufficient help could 
be obtained, the evening was fo far ad: 
vanced, that a fearch was impracticable, 
The night was'paticd by the family in the 
utmoft diftefs. . The neighbours aflem. 
bled, and at the break of day, renewed the 
purfuit. The child’s hat, and the bridle, 
which ‘he had dropped, were found, and 
they tracked his bload about forty rods, 
when they difcovered the mangled corps. 
The throat was torn and one thigh devour 
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ed. Whiltt they were ftanding round the | The author mentions in his pre- 
body, the bear apt toes — Ati face, that ** as fome encouravement 
ree guns were fired at the fame inftant * } “¢ PONY 
Three a Taatched him: and a fire wag t© His work, the legiflature of New 
Wc Opa eon ee tet, ls | ofhi ac : 
wimediately kindled, in which he was Hampfhire had granted him fifty 
. . L 1 + 2? anc " 
confumed. This was a male bear, of about pounds; > and he announces. that 
three years old. aa ene he is preparing materials for an 
ove met WI! Ito } F Y : 
J have met with Of Pe aneance American Biography. 
of the fame kind; it happened in the year ' 
1731, at a new plantation on Suncook 
yiver. A man being at work in a meadow, Generar InstRucrions FOR THE 
his fon, of about eivht years old, was fent Cuorce oF WINES AND SprrRi- 
thi } e te heir re. - 
tocall him home to dinner. On their re- Tuous Liquors, By D. Mac- 
turn, there being two paths through the brid 
My : ; ride, 
woods, the fon gotng firft, took one, and 

P how - — - > ba Alacl e . i ° ry 
the father che —. At si Ace — This book is dedicated to his 
was miffing, and after waiting fometime, p oVa] Hishnefs Sie ot 

: lables al Fighnefs the Prince Vales 
the father went to feck him, in the path y eS th . rince of M tee 
which it was fuppoted he had taken. To Part I. deferives thofe wines which 

a . a ( ; ne ‘ 
his inexpretiidle furprife, a bear ftarted are be{i to be uled at the tables of the 
up from among the bufhes, withthe bleed- opulent. 
‘ i BM Salk Jat hain D . “ 7 
ing corps between nis teeth. > Part re points out thofe wines 

; sale cle. Head which alone ought to be adminife 

Y r 1 ‘4 - 
We caynot difmifs ie ye taeed to the fick: 
repeating tw rticles oO bias 1: 
without Avcial p two ae 2 ht Part ILI. contains inruétions con- 
vincial laws, I 1g Bars ae oy 
their — rome ee 2s Ne mon Se” 6eerning {pirituous liquors, with mes 
e f PC Fite 2 Vantage nis f Ea oe 1 . . 
be ern WE GE ie ae Le ey thods for detecting adultcrations in 
d othe untries, It be an ad- srg % ba weeks 
and other — ries, iF iC De amac- foirits, as well as methods for im- 
vantase for the forms of law to be provins them 
2 : them. 

e léls exvenfive < jets: = : 
made lefs expenfive and \ exatious Parr iV. An account of many dif. 
, rders ured hy the ed i ee 
Conveyance of real eftate is: made by sate Mag tins ay Scag called 
deeds figned, fealed, and acknowledged ; le Efpagna, 
before a juitice of the peace, and recorded 
in the office of rh OS el = con- the fubject of that wine; as allo co- 

ae 2e re 091 D ther a . - - { = oe 

veyance is not valid againft any other per- nies of letters from perfons of dif- 
fon but the grantor, unlefs it be thus ac- + i 
knowledged and recorded, — Powers of at- 
torney, by which a conveyance is made, 
and affidavits in perpetuam rei memorium 
may alfo be recorded ; and a copy from the cee , 
record is legal evidence. Si guis vero fomacko laborat, non 

Debts, not exceeding ten pounds vaiue, Aquan fed, vinum bibere ohortet. 
may be recovered before a fingle juice of : Crusv 
the peace: who may grant a rule to refer aes 
the fame to perfons mutuaily chofen, and e think the author has rendered 
upon their reward may enter-judgement J. ,:} ; oF * 

. . . . 4 Aa th ag i ‘ tn W > te IVD 7 
and iffue execution. If a debtor eee yoke te. 
before a juftice a debt not exceec 
pounds, a record is made, and execution is Which he begins by a dutiful ad 
iflued or ftayed by confent of the partie : ‘ , 

Mutual debts and executions may be 
offagainft each other, and the balance, 
any, may be levied by the fheriff. Pri- 
foners for debt are allowei a chamber in 
the jailor’s houfe, and liberty of the yard. 

j » and liberty of the yai¢ 
They may employ themfelves in the bufi- 
nefs of nail-making, the materials for 
which are provided by the county; and 
the labourer is allowed one fourth part of & 2 
the nails which he makes. If he make great ethica< 
oath that he is not worth more than fix {toring and pre 


> - } % 
work now before us 


? 
lref{s 


> time aiferting 


pounds and one fuit of clothes, he may be ee Fea 

A . ‘ contfequently the means of increaiing 
difcharged from confinement; but not + aig ag eae Neneaele ae ee 
from his obligation to the ¢reditor. population, on t 
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depends the honour and fafety of the 
prince. His preface deferves par- 
ticular attention, where he points 
out the almott infinite diverfity there 
is in the nature of the vine plants, 
and how rare to be had thofe wines 
which are proper to be adminitltered 
to the fick. He dwells much ona 
peculiar fpecies of wine he difcover- 
ed in his travels, at a mona(tery in 
the interior parts of Spain, called 
Toce-kay de -{pagna, and produces 
many refpeétable teftimonies of its 
wonderful effets. We fee that 
phyficians have given it their tefti- 
mony, by publifhing cafes in which 
it proved effeétual, after every other 
wine and every other remedy had 
failed; amd avers, that the general 
ule of it would add millions yearly 
to fociety, a difcovery that makes a 
new epocha in the annals of medi- 
cine, 

We are prefented with the follow- 
ing anecdotes concerning our au- 
thor’s name and family. 

We find, by thofe who feem to 
be acquainted with the hiftory of 
our author's family, that he is a na- 
tive of Argvlefhire, in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and that_his name 
in the Gaclic language is Brigen, or 
rather Mac il Bridgen, which figni- 
fics, the Sun of Bride of the Ifles; 
for it is maintained by the Argyle- 
fhise antiquarians, that thole of this 
nainc were rées, or kings of the Ile- 
bride Ifles, no one knows for How 
many ages before the Roman in- 
vafion; and from their being the 
Caledonian kings, were afterw ards 
kings of all Scotiand, under dif- 
ferent appellations, The principal 
clans in the Highlands value them- 
felves upon being defcendants of the 
Bridgens, particularly the Mac Do- 
nalds, who were kings of Scotland; 
the Brodies, the Mac Dougalds, the 
Mac Alifters, and many others. We 
do not doubt but the Bridgens of 
England derive their origin from the 
fame high antiquity, and perhaps 
from the fame flock our author 
fprung from, The charatter of his 


famliy (we are told) is handed down 
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from age to age, as inheriting the 
moft noble and generous fentimeny 
of heart and mind, and are diftin. 
guifhed by their conneétions with 
the molt refpe@able families of thy 
country, particularly the Campbells 
Our author, at an early time of life, 
went to the Ifle of Man, with Mr 
David Rofs, awine-merchant in that 
ifland, where he acquired knowledge 
of moft of the wines of Europe; 
from thence he went to France, and 
afterwards refided fome years jy 
Spain, where he continued to ftudy 
the different natures and qualities of 
wines, 


Aw IMPARTIAL Historv‘or tye 
LATE REVOLUTION IN FRancg 
from its Commencement to the Death 
of the Queen, Gc. 2 Vols. 8, 
1794. Robinfons. 


The advertifement to this worl 
remarks, that a confiderable portion 
of it has already appeared in the 
New Annual Regifler; and the a. 
thors have continued the narrative 
to “ the prefent time, as well as the 
{cattered and imperfeé materials 
which have latterly reached this 
country would permit.” 

That in the “ prefent ferment of 
the public mind,” the claim of im 
partiality will not be univerfally ac. 
knowledged, is unhappily true 5 per- 
haps it may be added, that no im 
partial hiftory can as yet be written, 
Not only every event on this greet 
fubje€t is, viewed by almott ail 
through a partial and a party me. 
dium, but many perfons on both 
fides are induftrious to difcolour it, 
to ferve their temporary purpofes, 

It is fingular to obferve how the 
public of Lurope have flu@uated in 
their opinions on this amazing revo- 
lution. Its firft afpett, in 2789, was 
that of a degraded and opprelled 
people anxious to leflen their dif 
trelles, by ameliorating a govern- 
ment badly conftituted, and cor 
ruptly adminiftered. At this period 
it exhibited every thing that could 
exalt and attraét the human mind, 


at 
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It was accordingly gazed at by every 
country in Europe with wonder and 
affeftion. The bleflings of millions 
attended it, and the reign of phi- 
lanthropy appeared likely to efta- 
blifh itfelf upon the earth, 
Scarcely was this brilliant fcene 
refented to our view, when the 
paffions that have fo long harraffed 
fociety interfered to cloud it. A 
war which, if the treaty of Piluitz 
ftated isf this work be genuine, was, 
on the part of Pruffia and Aufiria, 
a war of ambition, was commenced, 
The calamities which fo potent a 
confederacy inflitied on France, irrt- 
tated and inflamed it. From the 
epoch of the Duke of Brun{wick’s 
manifeflo to the prefent moment, 
the French nation appears to have 
been in a {tate of alarmand delirium. 
Dreadful meafures, confequential to 
this ftate, have fucceeded; and the 
fun of liberty, tinged with blood, 1s 
now contemplated by fome with 
averfion, by others with anxicty, 
and by many with defpondence, _ 
In this fituation all reafoning 1s 
illufive, and all narration vain, ‘he 
event alone can decide how far the 
French revolution will conduce to 
increafe or leffen the happinefs of 
mankind. The evils, which every 
heart of fenfibility muft deplore, ap- 
pear to be the confequences of the 
war, becaufe they did not exift until 
fome time after it began. We mutt 
therefore wait to fee whether they 
will ceafe when peace fhall revifit 
that afflicted nation. In the feafon 
of inflamed commotion and deadly 
hoftility, no juft appreciation can be 
formed either of charaéters or of 
attions, When the fky is fhrouded 
with milt, every objeét is darkened. 
Of the prefent performance we 
beg leave to fay, that it is the beft 
attempt towards an impartial hiftory 
“of the revolution that has been yet 
publithed. ‘The authors will pardon 
us for calling it an attempt, becaule 
it does not appear to us to be very 
con{picuous either for novelty, full- 
nefs, cr continued impartiality of 
information. The firk volume has 
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great claim to praife, for the inteili- 
gence and general candour of the 
reflections interwoven. The fecond 
volume appears to us to be very in- 
ferior to the compofition of the firft, 
and bears evident marks of hafty 
compilation. Some of the notes 
that accompany it, correfpond but 
indifferently to the liberality of “the 
text. One in pzerticular, that ats 
tempts to light up the flames of re- 
ligious perfecution, we think mighit 
have been omitted with advantage 
both to the head and heart of the 
writer. 


Of the old government in France 
the authors fay, 


Hiftory ancient or modern affords rio 
inftance of a country, in which defpotiins 
was reduced to jo complete a fyftem as in 
France. The king levied taxes, by his 
fole authority, to a greater annual amount 
than are raifed by the whole of thotfe in: 
menfe territories which compofe the Ger- 
manic body. The people were ftudivufiy 
deprefied by poverty, ignorance, and ex. 
tortion. They had no rights, or were care. 
fully inftructed never to claim them. 
Every private citizen was liable to be 
torced by the officers of government from 
his ftarving family to work in fome corvée 
of public concern, or of abfurd magniti- 
cence—He was taxed to more than half the 
amount of his income; and among thefe 
one of the molt oppreffive was the gabelle 
or falt-tax, by which he was forced to pay 
ut an exorbitant rate for that neceflary 
commodity, while he was neither allowed 
to purchafe when he pleafed, nor to afcver- 
tain the quantity, but both, were left at the 
difcretion of the farmers of the revenue. 

Tyranny exercifed upon the property of 
a nation muft ever be accompanied witha 
tyranny again{ft their perfons. The king 
and his minifters poffeticd an unlimited 
power of imprifonment—Under the pre. 
tence of preferving the public tranquillity 
againtt traitors aud infurgents, the deteft. 
able invention of letters de cachet was cou 
trived: and this practice was carried to 
fuch a dreadful excels, that they were 
notorioufly fold by the mittrefles and 
favourites of the monarch, and even by 
their fubordinate agents ; which ang 
perfon of the higher clailes, tor a pecuniary 
confideration, sight gratify, to the full ex 
tent, his envy, his caprice, or his revenze. 

The chain of defpotifin detcended. The 
privileged orders, as they were called, the 
nobility and clergy, participated in the rae 
pine and injuiiee of The nopi- 
bri rhe fuppert of this umn- 


by 
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menfe fabric of corruption and mifery, by 
a complete exemption from all public con- 
tributions ; and their paffions were gratified 
with the privilege of procuring letters de 
cachet, upen moft occafions, againft thofe 
‘rho offended or difpleafed them. The 
clergy are faid to have been irvefted with 
nearly a fifth of the net produce of the 
whole kingdom, exclufive of eftates of im- 
menfe value. 

The adminiftration of juftice was well 
calculated to affiinilate with the reft of the 
fyftem. The criminal trials were generally 
fecret, and the ftate trsils always to—But 
the moft complete abfurdity was, that men 
were not elevated to the bench of juftice 
for their talents or their integrity, but the 
feats on thofe venerable tribunals were 
publicly and notorioufly fold to the highett 
bidder; and it is affirmed, that the deci- 
fions of the courts were {carcely lefs venal. 

Grofs and audacious as weiethele abules, 
the authority by which they were fup- 
ported was too well guaided to be eafily 
overturned, A numerous niercenary army 
was always at the difpofal of the king and 
his favourites; a fyftem of police, at once 
the moft perfect and the moft arbitrary that 
ever was devifed, pervaded every part of 
the kingdoms; and a hoft of fpies and in- 
formers, difperfed throughout 
rendered more citvetual fervice to the caule 
of defpoti!m than even the janizaries of 
the monarch. 

That fo ftupendous an edifice of tyranny 
fhould ever be brought to deftruction, is 
he circumftance which ought chiefly to 
excite our furprife. It for 
duration, and muft have been permanent, 
had not the ambition of fucceffive monarchs 


t the nation, 


he 


was formed 


counteracted the arrangements of the cor- 
supt, but ingenious authors of the tyftem. 
The paffion for war, and the practice of 
funding (which fooner or later muft effcét 
a violent change in all the governments’of 
Europe), brought that of France to a pre- 
mature deftruction. Speculative men attri- 
bute too much to the diifufion of knowledge, 
when they afcribe to this caufe the French 
revolution. The ditiufion.of knowledge 
mav teach men to feel their wrongs, but it 
is the painful fenfe of oppreffion that will 
fiimulate to refent them. The people in 
all countries are timid, patient, fubmiflive ; 
the flaves of habit, of intereft, and of pre- 
judice ; and will endure much rather than 
rifk every thing. 

The prodigality of Louis XIV. was 
united with a magnificence which dazzled 
Europe by its fplendour, and gratified that 
national vanity which has been confidered 
for ages as charactteriftic of the French, 
He was fucceeded by a prince who unitec in 
himtelf the oppofite vices of avarice and 
procigality. While immenfe fums were 
expended on the fruitlefs wars of the 
court, and fcarcely lets on that 


m of 
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intrigue by which the cabinet of France 
affected to direct the aftairs of Europes 
while the public treafure was lavithed 
upon proftiiutes and panders ; the king had 
a private treafury of his own, in which he 
gratified his avarice with contemplating ap 
accumulation of property, extorted by the 
moft unjuf means from the wretched pea. 
fantry of France. 

Nature had formed the heart of Louis 
XVI. of the beft materials, and from his 
firft acceffion to power he appeared to 
inake the happinels of his people, if nog 
the principal, at leaft one ef the great 
objects of his government; and had the 
ftate of the finances not been irretrievably 
bad, the reforms in adminiftration which 
he effected would haye immortalized his 
name. By difpofiiion or by habit averfe 
to pomp an! parade, he could part without 
reluctance witi every thing which had no 
farther object than to gratify thofe puerile 
paffions. Yet the character of Louis hag 
been generaliv miftiker, and one feature 
has been conflantly ovealooked. He was 
tenacious of power, and iever parted with 
it but with extreme relutance. ‘This re. 
mark wilt meet witl frequent confirmation 
in the courfe of this hiftory ; and indeed 
the misfortunes of his concluding years ap. 
to have heen gieatly aggravated, if 
not ina meafure created, by the circum. 
ftance. 

The diforder in which three fatal wars 
Ived the finances of the nation, 

ich the unexampled prodigality of 
leceflor had increafed, was, howe 

1 evil not eafily to be repaired. Nor 

ras arigid geconomy the characteriftic of 
evcn of Louis XVI. However 

difpoted to habits cf profufion the 

king might bein his own perfon, the ex. 
yenfive pleafures of the queen, and the un- 
common fplendour of the court, ferved 
rather to promote than to inifh the 
general diftrels  ** Under thirty fucceffive 
minifters,’’? fays Rabaut, “the court, ever 
craving and ever poor, had invented new 
reiources. To imagine a new tax was 
confidered as a ftroke of yenius, and the 
art of difguifing it fhewed the adroitnefs of 
the financier. We had aircady imported 
frcm Italy, under the aufpices of our regents 
of the I the celebrated 


nent 
pear 


had 


houfe of Medicis 
refource of farming out the taxes, the 
{cience of which confifts in giving as little 
as you can to the ftate, in order to levy as 
much as you can upon the people. The 
file of offices and commiffions was likewife 
a tax levied upon pride and upon folly: 
their number increafed every day. It is 
neceffary to acquaint foreigners that, among 
us, was fold the exclufive right of exercifing 
fuch or fuch profeffions, and that this zight 
became a title. Patents w t 
cairying on the trade of a perukc-maker, 
of a coalemetér, of a feascher ‘ef hogs* 
Tongues. 


} 
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; and thefe callings became exclu- 
The 
rich purchafed them as a fpeculation, and 
fold them to advantage. A certain finan- 
cer hac in his port-folio thirty patents for 
peruke-1 akers, which were bought of him 
at a high price by perlons dwelling in the 
reinoteft provinces. Befides that this low 
kind of ‘peculation changed the charatter 
of a pele, where every thing, even ho- 
nour, was become venal, thele new-created 
offices were all fo many indircet taxes; 
for the purchafer never failed to make the 
public reimburi2 Sim. It was mjuitous to 
induftry, fince, in order to exeicife a pro- 


tongues bec 
five; they were termed privileges. 


To be continued. } 


POLITICAL 


Proceedings of the Britift Parliament. 


N Tuefda anuaryv 21, the 
Yo . Peis 
king went to the Houfe of 
Peers, and fending for the Com- 
mons, made the following {pcech 
from the throne: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The circumftances under which you are 
now affembled require your moft ferious 
attention. 

We are engaged “in a conteft, on the 
iffue of which depend the maintenance of 
our conftitution, Jaws, and religion, and 
the fecurity of all civil fociety. 

“You muft have obferved with fatisfac- 
tion, the advantages which have been 
obtained by the arms of the allied powers, 
and the change which has taken place in 
the general fituation of Eurepe, fince the 
commencement of the war. The United 
Provinces have been protected from in- 
vafion. The Auftrian Netherlands have 
been recovered and maintained ; and places 
of confiderable importance have been ag- 
quired on the frontiers of France. The re- 
Capiure of Meniz, and the tubfequent tuc- 
ceffes of the allied armies on the Rhine, 
have, notwithftanding the advantages re- 
cently obtained by the enemy in that 
quarter, proved highly beneficial to the 
common caufe. Powerful efforts have 
been made by my allies in the fouth of 
Europe. The temporary poffeffion of the 
town and port of Touton has greatly dif- 


‘trefled the operations of my enemies; 


and ‘in the evacuation of that piace, an 
important and decifive blow has been given 
to their naval power, by the diftinguifhed 
condudt, abilities, and ipirit of my com- 
manders, officers, and forces, both by fea 
and land. 

The French have been driven from their 
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feffion, it was not necéffary to have talents 
for it, but to be either ric) already, or to 
borrow in order to become rich. In fine, 
it was an additional burden to the ftate, 
which paid te jalary or tne intereft of 
every office that was fold. The number 
af them: was enormous. A perfon who 
was employed to count them, and who 
grew weary of the tafk, ventured to eftimate 
them at above three hundred thoufand. 
Another calculated, that in the {pace of 
two centuries the people had been burdened 
with more than a hundred millions of new 
taxes, folely for the purpofe of paying the 
intereft of thole offices.” 





REGISTER. 


poffeffions and fifhery at Newfoundland; 
and important and valuable acquifitions 
have been made both in the Eaft and Weft 
Indies. 

At fea our fuperiority has been undif= 
puted, and our commerce fo eifectually 
protected, that the loffes fultained have 
been incenfiderable in proportion to its 
extent, and to the captures made on the 
contracted trade of the enemy. 

The circumftances byiwhich the further 
progrefs of the allies has hitherto been 
impeded, not only proved the neceffity of 
Vigour and perfeverance on our part, but at 
the fame time confirm the expectation of 
utimate fuccefs. Our enemies have de- 
vived the means of temporary exertion, 
from a fyftem which has enabled them to 
difpote arbitrarily of the lives and property 
of a humerous people, and which, openlp 
violates every reftraint of juftice, humanity, 
and religion. But thete’etforts, productive 
as they neceffarily have ‘been of internal 
difcontent and confufion, have alfo tended 
rapidly to exhanit the national and real 
ftrength of that country. 

Although I cannot but regret the ne- 
ceffary continuance’ of the war, I thould ilk 
confult the eflential intereffs of my people 
if I were defirous of peace, on any grounds 
but fuch as.may provide for their perma- 
nent fafety, and for the independence and 
fecurity of Europe. The attainment cf 
thefe ends is ftill obftructed by the’ pre- 
valence of a fyftem in France, equally in- 
compatible with the happinefs of that 
country, and with the tranquillity of all 
other nations. 

Under this impreffion I thought proper 
to make a declaration of the views and 
Drinciples by which I am guided. I have 
ordered a copy of this declaration to be 
laid before you, together with copies of 
feveral conventions and treaties with dif. 
ferent powers, by which you will perceive 
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how large a part of Europe is united ina 
caufe of fuch general concern. 

IT reficét with unfpeakable fatisfaction, 
on the fteady Joyalty and firm attachment 
to the eftablifhed conftitution and govern- 
ment, which notwithftanding the continued 
efforts employed to mifjead and to feduce, 
have been fo generally prevalent among all 
ranks of my people. Thefe fentiments 
have been eminently manifcfted in the zeal 
and alacrity of the militia to provide for 
ourinternal defence, and in the diftinguith- 
ed bravery and fpirit difplayed on every 
occafion by my forces, both by fea and 
land: they have maintained the luftre of 
the Britifh name, and have fhewn them. 
felves worthy of the bleffings, which it is 
the object of ail our exertions to preferve. 

Gentlemen of the Houfe of Cominons, 

I have ordered the neceflury eftimates 
and accounts to be laid before you; and I 
am perfuaded you will be ready to make 
fuch provifion as the exigencies of the 
time may require. I feel too fenfibly the 
repeated proofs which 1 have received of 
the afiection of my fubjects, not to lament 
the necetlity of any additional burthens, 
It is, however, a great contolation to me to 
obferve the favourable ftate of the revenuc, 
and compleat fucceis of the meafure which 
was lait year adopted, for removing the 
embarrailments afftGting commercial cre- 
dit. 

Great as muft be the extent of our 
exertions, I truft you will be enabled to 
provide for them in fuch a manner as to 
avoid any preffure whici: could be jeverely 
felt by ny people. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In all your deliberations you will un- 
doubtedly bear in mind the true grounds 
and origin of the war. 

An attack was made on us and our 
allies, founded on principles which tend to 
deftroy all property, to fubvert the laws 
ail religion of every civilized pation, and 
to mtr Yuniverfaliy that wild.and de- 
flructive {yftem of rapine, anarchy, ard 
inipiety, the effects of which, as they have 
already been manifeited in France, furnith 
a dreadful but ufeful leffon to the pretent 

crity. 

is for us to continue to 

2 in our united exertions: their dif- 
continuance or relaxation could hardly 
procure even a fhort interval of dclufive 
repoie, and could never terminate in fecu- 
yinv or peace. Imprefled with the neceility 
of defending all that is moft dear to us, 
and seiving, as we may with confidence, 
on the valour and refources of the nation, 
on the combined efforts of fo large a part 
of Europe, and, above all, on the incon- 
teltible jultice of our cauie, let us sender 
eur conduct a contraft to that of our 
enemics, and, by cultivating and practifing 


the principles of humanity. and the dutics 
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of religion, endeavour to merit the con. 
tinuance of the divine favour and pro, 
tection, which have been fo eminently ex, 
perienced by thefe kingdoms. 

After the king had quitted the 
houfe, Lord Stair rofe tor the pur 
pofe of moving an humble addref 
to his majefty, thanking him for 
his moft gracious {peech. His 
lordfhip declared, that he felt it hig 
duty to fupport the meafures which 
had been adopted by his majefty 
and minifters, in the profecution of 
the war. The latt campaign had, 
he infifted, been attended with the 
moft fignal advantages; we had 
faved the provinces of Holland, 
and had recovered the Netherlands 
from the common enemy—we had 
retaken Mentz, had freed Sayoy, 
had taken many fLrong holds, among 
the reft Valenciennes, which the 
Nattonal Convention had called the 
key of Paris, and had obtained re, 
peated and fignal viétories; we had 
obtained potieflion of Toulon, and 
thereby greatly opprefled the French, 
ana in our evacuation of the place, 
had fo much reduced the naval 
force of our enemies, that they 
would be unable for many years to 
reinitate it. His lordfhip then took 
a view of the exceffes of the French; 
he painted in very glowing colours 
the cruelties prattifed at Lyons, in 
la Vendee, &c. and afferted, that 
upwards of two hundred miles of , 
the finelt and mott fertile country 
in Europe had been laid wafte, 
and the wretched inhabitants des 
ftroyed, or driven to feek fhelter in 
thofe retreats wherein they mult 
perith. Their refources for this 
war had been plunder—their re- 
venue was little, in many diftriés 
the impofts were not paid at all, 
and in moft but little attended to 
—their only means of carrying on 
the war then was by murder and 
rapine. He declared, that he, as 
anxioufly as any man, wifhed ta 
fee peace rcttored, which could only 
be done with a probability of its 
heing lating with men who could 
be depended on; and fuch he in- 
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(ited the prefent ruling powers of 
France are not. He concluded by 
moving the addrefs, which was as 
ufual, an echo of the fpeech, 

Lord Auk!and feconded the mo- 
tion, The new mode of rifing in 
a mafs in France was certainly 
{ufficient to give alarm, but not any 
caule for defpondency: it could not 
be frequently repeated, and would 
at length defeat its own purpole. 
His lordfhip next confidered the 
refources of France for carrying on 
the war: her immenfe quantity of 
paper had now no real property to 
fupport its credid: her commerce 
was annihilated, and her manufac- 
tures ruined; fhe only exilted by 
rapine'and plunder, but even there 
fhe was nearly exhaufted. He 
hoped that their lordfhips would be 
unanimous in their refolution of 
fupporting the war, till it could 
be terminated with honour and 
fectirity. 

The Earl of Guildford rofe to 
propofe an amendment. His lord- 
fhip would congratulate his majelty 
on the fuccefs of his arms, but he 
would not vote for the continuance 
of the war, the objet of which was 
undefined. His lordfhip afked, if 
the grounds of our going to war 
had'not been to fecure Holland and 
ourown internal tranquillity? Thele 
had been obtained——but the object 
of the war was afterwards changed : 
it was to reftore the contftitution of 
1789, which Lord Hood promifed 
when he got poffeffion of Toulon: 
but. different proclamations had 
fince left the objeét of it quite un- 
determined. He faid, that the 
finances of the emperor were ex- 
haufted, and thofe of the King of 
Pruffia were nearly in the fame 
fituation: we could not therefore 
rely upon them, and much lefs on 
thofe powers to whom we had 
granted -{ubfidies, After his lord- 
fhip had reviewed our own re- 
fources for carrying on the war, he 
faid that they muft be diminifhed 
by it, and that, if an indemmifica- 
tion was wanted by us, he made no 

Vou, XU, 
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doubt but’ that.France would.cede 
to us fome of her iflands to procure 
peace. As almoft any peace -was 
preferable to war, he would re- 
commend that we fhould immediz, 
ately propole terms of peace; he 
would therefore move the followin 
amendment to the addrefs :—-** That 
after alluring his majefty, that their 
lordfhips were impreffed with a 
ienfe of defending all that was 
dear to them, they moft humbly re« 
quclled his majefly to take an early 
Opportunity of concluding a peace 
with France; and that no objeétion 
fhould arife to the concluding fuch 
a treaty, from the form of the 
government that may then exift in 
France.” 

The Duke of Portland faid, he 
felt it fo {trongly incumbent upon 
him to give fomething more than a 
filent vote upon. the occafion, that 
he was thus early anxious to offer 
himfelf to their lordfhips’ notice, 
He had, at the commencement of 
the war laft year, acknowledged 
his opinion of the juftice and ne- 
ceflity of it; and he was now 
more convinced of both, 

Earl Spencer thought the circum 
ftances of the country required the 
union of all good men it its defence, 
The Earl of Coventry was of the 
fame Opinion; as was Lord Kin- 
noul, 

Earl Stanhope thought the prin- 
ciple of it unjuit, and the profecus 
tion calamitous. An immediate 
peace with France he thought the 
only means of faving this country 3 
and he took this opportunity of de- 
claring, that he would on Ihurfday 
next make a motion for an addrefs 
to the king to acknowledge the 
French republic, 

The Duke of Norfolk, Earl of 
Derby, J ord Lontdale, and Lord 
Lanfdowne, {poke in favour of 
the amendment; Earl Mansfield, 
Lord Carlifle, and Lord Grenville, 
againft it. On a divifion, the 
numbers were, 97 again/t the amend 
ment, 12 for it; majority 85. After 
which the motion tor the addrefs 

was 
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was put and earried. Next day 
the houfe waited on the king with 
the fame. 

Same day in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, copies of various treaties be- 
tween Great Britain on the one 
fide, and Spain, the Two Sicilies, 
Pruffia, Hefle-Caffel, Germany, and 
Baden, on the other; copies of the 
declaration of his majelty’s minifters 
Of the 29th of O€tober lait, and of 
Lord Hood’s declaration to the 
inhabitants of Toulon, were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

His majefty’s fpeech having been 
read by tne fpeaker, Lord Clifden 
rofe to move an addrefs of thanks, 
in which he ufed nearly the fame 
arguments as were ufed by the 
Earl of Stair. Sir Peter Burrell 
feconded it. 

Lord Wycombe faid, that inde- 

endent of the principles on which 
Pottilities commenced, the manner 
in which they had been carried on, 
was open to mich animadverfion. 
We ought either not to have gone 
to war at all, or conduéted it with 
a vigour and capacity fuited to the 
means put in our power, Our 
revenues were exhaulled, and the 
navy, our natural ftrength, ne- 
plefted—to furnith fubfidies to the 
Continental States with which we 
were connetted. The expedition 
againft Martinico, projected on the 
breaking out of the war, was fhame- 
fully inefficient for the purpofe in- 
tended. The whole coaft of Ame- 
rica, from Savannak 10 the gulph 
of St. Lawrence, was without any 
proteftion whatever; and the flen- 
der force of the French in thet part 
of the world might have obtained 
an eafy poffzffion of our mot valu- 
able territories; nay, even Halifax 
itfelf might have fallen into their 
hands. ‘ Our channel fleet, inftead 
of having performed any effeétual 
fervice againft the enemy, was lying 
fill in port,’ when our’ Weit India 
flect ‘was at fea, expoled to the at- 
tack of the whcle Breft fquadron. 
The attack upon “Dunknk was 
planned ‘without judgement, and 











conduted without {kill : fuppofia 
the acquifition to be permanent, i 
could be attended wit! no patble 
utility; and the expelirionrs unde 
the condutt of Sir Charles Grey 
and Sir Jolin Jervis had been crip. 
pled. from their having left half 
their artil'ery at. Nieuport. And 
Jalily, let the behaviour of minifles 
with refpe*t to neural powers be 
contrafted with the Maznanimous 
deportment of the pre‘ident of the 
United States of America, whom 
they had likewife irritated by theip 
improper meafures. Under fuch 
circum{tances would 1t not be more 
becoming to be fpuring of abufeto 
thofe whom we could not conquer 
by arms? That revolu'ion in Opi 
nion among the people of Frange 
which had been fo much lamented, 
would be rather ftrengthened thap 
checked by the continuance of 
hoftilities; and our fecurity would 
be beft promoted and the humanit 

incident to our charaéter leaft out. 
razed, by an immediate effort to 
effeftuate a pacification. Colonel 
Tarleton took the fame grounds. 

Sir William Mi:lner remarked, 
that there feemed to be an incon: 
fiflency in the views of the allied 
courts and his majefly’s minifters= 
the former defiring to reflore an 
arbitrary government to France, and 
the latter avowing that their (ole 
defign was the reftoration of the 
limited monarchy. tHe conceived 
it might be proper to intimaie tothe 
courts of Aulirta and Pruffia, that 
we would only co operate with 
them in effettuating the latter pur 
pole, . 
Mr. Courtenay compared the a 
tempt of the allies to oblige the 
French to accept of a monarchy by 
force, to the Ii1fh mode of celebra 
ting a wedding, by ravafhing a 
woman and then marrying her after 
wards. 

Lord Mornington reprefented t 
the houle the various events which 
had taken place in France, fine 
the opening of the campaign, and 
of the various means which the 
Convention 
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Convention employed to raife funds 
for the purpoles of carrying on the 
war, deluding the people of France, 
and rendering them deteftable in 
the eyes of Europe. 

Mr, Sheridan taid. there was no 
man who felt a more fertous de'efta- 
tion of the condutt of the governing 

eople in France than he did 3 and 
he was forry to fee, that in one of 
the worlt and moft exceptionable 

arts of their conduct, Great Britain 
Pad condefcended to imitate them. 
He would.venture to alfert, that we 
had carried our lyitem of fraterntza- 
tion full as far as the French had 
done in any one inftance, without 
the fame excufes in our favour, 
Our treatment of Genoa was in 
every refpe€t as violent and un- 
guthoriled as that of the French 
upon any occafion. The laft {peaker 
he faid, had {tated to the houfe, 
thatthe Jacobins charged the Giron- 
difts with being the authors of the 
war; that the Girondif{ts retorted the 
charge upon the Jacobins; that the 
mountain accufed the valley, and 
that the valley re-echoed back the 
charge upon the mountain, What 
does all this prove? It proves that 
all parties in France think the war 
an improper meafure, and with to 
fhift refponfibility off themfelves. 
But the houfe were not fo im- 
“mediately called upon to decide 
whether the French or we were the 
firft agereffors in the war; there 
were two other very material points 
for them to difcufs, namely, wnat 
was the probable end of the war, 
and in what manner it had been 
carried on? With refpeé to the 
firit of thefe poinis, he would w:fh 
to afk gentlemen what would be 
the probable end of the war? Were 
we to carry it on till we had efta- 
blifhed a government in France 
with whom it woufd exattly fuit us 
totreat? There the profpett before 
us. was moft miierable indeed, be- 
caufe we were engaged in a war, the 
objet of which was to exterminate 
a nation infinitely fupeérior to our- 
felves, As to the fuccefs of the 
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war, the French. appeared to him to 
be in a fituation infinitely preferable 
to what they were at the com- 
mencement of the war with us. 
They had fhewn that men fighting 
in the caufe of liberty, were inf{pired 
with a degree of enthufiaftic ardour, 
which the firft troops in the world, 
headed by the ableft generals, were 
unable to withftaad. 

Mr. Wyndham ably fupported 
the original motion. 

Mr. Dundas contended that our 
trade was pretefted in every quarter 
of the globe—that no lefs than 80 
fhips of the line, and 100 frigates 
were added to our navy fince the 
commencement of the war—and 
that our exertions had exceeded any 
that had ever before been made in 
this country? He alfo ably defend. 
ed the conduét of Lord Hood. 

Mr. Fox faid, that the queflion 
before the houfe had been treated 
in a very complicated way. He 
would endeavour to imprefs the 
country and that houfe with what 
he conceived to be the true flate of 
the queflion. It was avowed, that 
while the prefent Jacobin power 
exilted in Solas no peace could 
be concluded, no treaty could be 
entered into with that country, 
Invettive had been ufed by fome, 
and art by others, but the true 
grounds of the war had been con- 
cealed. Did we not treat, notwith- 
ftanding with Dumourier? did we 
not treat with M, Chauvelin? did 
me nottreat with the fame Jacobin 
club that had been branded with 
fo much deteltation and abhorrence 
in this country? but what wag to 
be inferred from this? why, that 
we were to have no peace. A 
fyitem had been purfued in order 
to fquander the public money, and 
at the fame time to deceive the peo- 
ple. It was faid, that we abhor the 
Jacobin fyftem; but we do not fuy 
that a peace cannot be obtained.— 
Will it be faid, that till the Jacobin 
club is deftroyed, no peace can be 
made? If the prefent war went not 
only to the deitrugtion of the glory, 

U2 but 
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but the very exiftence of the Brisifh 
nation, this was a Bellum internecinum. 
Now, there were two queftions 
with refpeft to a peace: the firft 
was, whether a peace with fuch a 
government was detirable; and the 
fecond, whether if we failed in the 
endeavour to obtain peace, the mif- 
chief would be greater than if we 
had not made the attempt? It might 
be faid, that the whole defpotif{m of 
France had been fubverted, and that 
anarchy had been fub{tituted in its 
place.—It was for this reafon that 
we had fitted out armies and fleets. 
We {aw Poland, at the very moment 
fle was coming to improvement, 
feized upon by the fangs of two 
princes, difmembered, and obliged 
to, fing Ze eum for the favours the 
had received at their hands. In 
one inflance, we rifked the very 
exiftence of our ftate; and in ano- 
ther we exprefied our forzow ina 
well turned fentence. Mr, Fox 
concluded with moving an amend- 
ment to the following purport— 
© Phat the houfe would addrefs 
his majelly to take the firlt op- 
portunity of offering terms of peace ; 
and that no refpett fhould be had, 
in forming the preliminaries, to the 
form and nature of the government 
of France.” 

Mr. Pitt reminded the houfe, 
that after repeated difcuflions, it 
had been the decided opinion of 

arliament, and the country at 
ise: that the principles upon 
which the war was undertaken were 
defenfive; and that at all events it 
was. profecuted on grounds not 
only amounting to juflification, but 
neceility ; for if the points at iffue 
previous to the declaration of war, 
had not been incontrovertibly {et- 
tled, and even if the enemy had 
not actually declared war againft 
us, we muft have declared war 
againft them; and even in that 
cafe, whatever form it might aflume, 
it was defenfive in fubftance. Vhe 
objefts of the war had undergone 
fuch repeated difcuflions, that it 
was waiter of, curious fpeculation 
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how gentlemen contrived tor forget 
them, ‘They had been repeatedly 
demanded; and as_ repeatedly he 
had an{wered, that they were ‘thofe 
precile objeéis which might form 
the ground-works of a fubftantial 
peace, as Circumftances varied with 
the lapfe of time or the flu@uations 
of event, but of which it was-im 
poflible to give a precife definition, 
He would fay, that it was, 1, The 
reftoration of peace with fuch fecy. 
rity as would put us on the fame 
footing as before the war, edly, A 
reafonable indemnity; and the firk 
and greateft ftep to that fecurity 
he conceived to be a total change 
of that fyftem which had given 
rife to thofe encroachments and 
aggrefiions that had occafioned the 
war. 

Mr. Pitt allowed, that the mere 
deteftation of charaéter, if it did 
not bear on our own" fafety, was no 
jut caufe for praéiical hoftility; 
but if the deteftation of charaéer is 
coupled with circumftances of dan» 
ger, every circumitance of fa& and 
perfon unite to eftablifh a fyitem of 
accumulated horrors to France, and 
baleful effets every wherc—a fyf 
tem increafing to the greateft mage 
nitude of mifchief, and by that in- 
creafe promoting additional means 
of extenfion, and accelerating its 
progrefs; and if the will denoted to 
extend, increafes in the proportions 
of the power, he put it to the houle, 
even to the encmies of the war, to 
coniider whether any thing but 
crufhing it could procure fafety? 

At five o’clock in the morning 
the quellion was called for, when 
there were for Mr. Fox’s amend: 
ment, 59, againit it, 277, majority 
218, 

In the Houfe of Lords, on Thut!- 
day, Jan. 23, on the fuggcition of 
the Duke of Norfolk that the hall 
was not fufhciently aired, the trial 
of Mr. Hattings was put off to the 
1gth of February. 

Agrceable to the order of the day, 
Lord Stanhope rofe to make his 
promued motiun, far acknowledg 
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soe. the French: republice-and in a 
mixed mode of ludicrous anecdote 
gnd reafoning, endeavoured to 
rove, that it would be the wile 
courle this country could take to 
make peace with France, His lord- 
fhip Wluftrated the nature of the 
French refoyrces, and the enthu- 
faim of the people, numerous in. 
ftances of which the public are daily 
ut in poffeffion of. He read co- 
pious extraéts from the French con- 
ftitution, and fome of their modern 
writers, to prove that equality re- 
. ferred merely to the application of 
the law equally to all men—(]ut 
this is in direCt oppofition to their 
daily proceedings}. He remarked 
with peculiar force, that Rober- 
{piere, who in this’ country was 
thought to have no religion, had 
been accufed in France of being an 
enthufiaft in religion. With thefe 


and-other fimilar remarks. his lord- 
fhip amufed the houle for fome 
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ELPHIN’s CONSOLATION: 
AN ODE OF TALIESIN. ; 

From Mr. Pennant’s Fourney to Snowdon. 

Taliefin, when an infant, was found ex- 
pofed on the water, wrapped in a lea- 
thern bag, in a wear which had been 
granted to Elphin, fon of Gwyddno, for 
his fupport. The young prince, reduced 
by his extravagance, burit into tears, at 
finding as he imagined, fo unprofitable a 
booty. “However, he took pity on the 
infant, and cauted proper care tovbe 
taken of him. After this, Elphin prof- 
pered: and Taliefin, when he grew up, 
wrote the following moral ode, fuppofed 
to have been addrciled to the prince by 
the infant bard, on the night in whith he 
was found. 


LPHIN ! fair as rofeate morn, 
Ceale, O lovely youth! to mourn ; 
Mortals never fhould prefiume 
To difpute their Maker’s doom, 
Feeble race !. too blind to fean, 
What th’ Almighty deigns for man ; 
Humble hope be Rill thy guide, 
Steady faith thy only*pride, 
Then defpair will fade away, 
Like demons at th’ approach of day, 
Cunollo’s prayers acceptance gain, 
Goodnel’s never dues *in'vain ; 
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time, till the Bifhop. of Butham 
called .the noble ford to order, for 
indecorous and ‘irrevalent difcuf- 
fion. He then’ concluded with 
moving, That an, humble.addrefs be 
prefented to his majefty, requeiling 
him to acknowledge the indepen 
dence of the French, and thereby 
open a channel which might lead to 
a clofe of the prefent war. 

Lord Abingdon faid, that if the 
motion had been, That the prefent 
republ:can anarchy of France was 
the fitteft government for the blood 
thirfty robbers and impious murs 
derers of that country, and that by 
acknowledging this we fhould-bind 
ourfelves tokeep them in that fkate, 
as the beft adopted for fuch a racé 
of monfiers, he would with heart- 
felt pleafure have feconded the mo- 
tion; but being what it is, it fhould 
be {couted with a horfe laugh. No 
member feconding the motion, it 
was of courle negatived. 
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He, who form’d the'fky is juft, 

In hin alone, O Elphin, truft. 

See gliftening {poils inv fhoals appear, 

Fate {miles this hour on Gwyddno’s wear. 


EJphin fair! the clouds difpel 

That on thy lovely vifage dwell; 

Wipe, ah! wipe the pearly tear, 

Nor let thy manly bofom fear ; 

What good can melancholy give ? 

’Tis bondage in her train to live. 
Pungent torrows doubts proclaim. 

If! fuits thofe doubts a Chriftian’s name; 
Thy great Creator’s wonders trace, 

His love divine to mortal race, 

Then doubt, and-fear, and pain will fly, 
And hope beam radiant in thine eye. 
Behold me leatt of human kind, 

Yet heav’n illunies my foariug mind. 
Lo! from the yawning deep I came, 
Friend to thy lineage and thy fame, 

To peint thee out the paths of truth, 

‘Yo guard trom hidden reeks thy youth; 
From teas, from mountains, far and wide, 
God -will the good and virtuous guide. 


Elphin fair! with virtue bleft, 

Let not that virtue idly reft ; 

If rous’d *twill yield thee fure relief, 

And banish far unmanly grief; 

Think on thot pow’r, whofe arm can faye, 
Whoe’en can thatch thee fromthe grave, 
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He bade my harp for thee be ftrung, 
Prophetic Jays he taught my tongue. 
Though like a flender reed § grow, 
Tofs’d by the billows to and fro, | 

Yet fil, by him infpir’d, my fong 

The weak can raife, confound the fttong: 
Aim not | better, Elphin; fay, ~ 

Than thoufands of thy fialy prey ? 


Elphin ! fair as rofeate mora,- 

Ceafe, O love!y youth to mourn. 

Weak on my leathern couch I lie, 

Yet heav’nly lore I can defery ; 

Gifts divine my tongue infpire, 

My bofom glows celeftial fire ; 

Mark ! how it mounts! my lips difclofe 
The certain fate of Elphin’s foes. 

Fix thy hopes on him alone, 

Who is th’ eternal Three in One; 
There thy ardent vows be given, 
Prayer acceptance meets from Heaven ; 
Then .. ou thait a‘iveife fate defy, 
And Eiphin glorious live and die. 


TO THE QUEEN OF NIGHT. 


HE trembling dews hang gath’ring 
round the thorn, 
And paler tints the withering flowers 
difclote ; 
The wandering zephyrs, till the rifing morn, 
Reit on the bofom of the fading rofe. 


Now the young hours, that flept in buds 
the day, 
On the wild thyme a fofter perfume fhed, 
And from the glow worm fteals its mimic 
ray, 


To light {weet ev’ning to her dewy bed. . 


Thro’ ozier bowers the chilling night winds 
vife, 
And fhake the rain drops from the glift- 
ning leaves; 
On quivering wing the fearful fkylark flies, 
And the long grafs the trembling prize 
receives. 


Till the chafte moon unfolds her fhadowy 
veil, 
And fevering clouds reveal her filver 
light; 
While thro’ the air no mortal found pre- 


vail 
A foft, wild’ ftrain thall woo the tardy 
night. 


Rife then bright witnefs of my haplefs love, 
Of years confum’d in unavailing care, 
Of thefe deep fighs which reafon muft re- 

prove, 
Tho’ urg’d by grief, and fanétion’d by 
defpair. 


Vet will negle& a tranfient pride impart, 
That dares repine at love’s fevere decrec ; 
But foon fubdu’d, this proud rebellious 
heart, 
Tn Gilent anguifh, fondly turas to thec. 


fF RY, 


When thy foft beams” beheld iny fading? 


youth } 
Struggling with forrows and deprefs'd by 
fears, 
Too ftrongly charm’d to hear the voice ‘¢f 
truth, 
To,fancy’s eye it fheds celeftial tears, 


Still in my mufing melancholy hours, 
The wild illufion on my mind imprefty 
To that bright fource I madly trace thé 

fhowers, 
That fail in dew drops on my penfive 
breatt. : 


By thy pale lamp, which mem’ ry’s faithfuf 
hand, 

When on the fands a name belov'd f 
trace, 

The fpell divine can every figh command, 

Till the light winds the magie liney 
efface. 


But time has ftol’n from fancy’s glowing 
breaft, 4. 
The {weeteft flow’rs hope’s fancy hand 
could wreathe, 
Chill’d owe foft glance that once my fenfes 
sleft, 
And gave a value to the air I breathe, 


Still, let ine think bright regent of the tky 
To footh the rigour of my fate’s decree, 
The trembling tear, the unprevailing figh 
Tho’ loft on earth, are regifter’d by thee, 


HYMN ro CONTENT. 


BY MRS. BARBAULD. 





natura beatis 
Omnibus effe dedit, fi quis cognoverit uti. 
CLaupsan, 


Thou, the.nymph with placid eye! 
O feldom found, yet ever nigh!-_ 
Receive my temperate vow : 
Not all the ftorms that fhake the pole 
Can e’cr difturb thy halcyon foul, 
And fmaoth unalter’d brow. 


O come, in fimple veft array’d, 
With all thy fober cheer difplay’d, 
To blefs my longing fight ; 
Thy mien compos’d, thy even pace, 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, 
And chafte fubdued delight. 


No more by varying paffions beat, 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 
To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in fome pure and equal fky 
Beneath thy fott indulgent.eye 
The modeft virtues dwell. 


Simplicity in attic veft, 

And innocence with candid breaft, 
And clear undaunted eye; 

And Hope, who points to diitant years, 

Yair opening throuyh this yale of tears 
A vilta to.the tity. 


There 
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There Health, thro’, whofe calm bofom giide 
The temperate Joys in even tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
Agd Patience there, thy fifter meek, 
Prefents her mild unvarying cheek 

To meet the offer’d blow. 


Her influence taught the Phrygian fage 
A tyrant mafter’s wenton rage 

With fertled files to meet: 
Jnur’d to toil and bitter bread 


He bow’d his meek fubmitted head, 
And kifs’d thy fainted feet. 


Bat thou, O nymph retir’d and coy ! 
In what brown hainlet doft thou joy 
To tell thy tender tale ; 
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The lowheft thildren of the grounds - 
Mofs-rofe, and violet blofiom round, 
And lily of the vale. 


© fay what foft propitious hour 

I beft may _chuie to hail thy pow'r, 
And court. thy gentle fway? 

When autunin, frigndly to the Mufe, 

Shall thy own ‘modeft tints diffufe, 
And thed thy milder day. 


When Eve, her dewy ftar beneath, 
Thy balmy {pirit loves to breathe, 
And ev’ry ftorm is laid; 
If fuch an hour was e’er thy choice, 
Oft let ne hear thy foothing voice 
Low whilp’ring through the fhade. 





MARR t BD: 

Edward Hall, Efy. of Lad-lane, to Mifs 
Greenwood, of Lancathire. 

T. W: Car, Efq. of Gray’s-Ina, to 
Mifs Frances Morton. 

The Rev. George Smith, to Mifs Ro- 
darts, both of Sheffield. 

“The Rev. Bate, of Elton, North- 
amptonthire, to Mifs Sharpe, of Grantham. 

~— Wakelyn, Efq. to Mifs Holbrooke, 
of Walthamftow. 

The Rev. R. Nares, to Mifs Fleetwood. 

The Rev. Thomas Barnard, to Mifs 
Everilde Martin, daughter of Sir M. Marun. 

William Scroope, Efg. of Wiitihire, to 
Mifs Long . 

Dr. James Jaffiay, of Glafgow, to Mifs 
Mary Brifbane. } 

Benjamin Cumberbach, Efg. of the 
Inuer Temple, to Mits Sparkes, of Shrewt- 
bury. 

Daniel Atbley, Efq. 0° Park Place, Chee 
fhire, to Mifs Allen, of Frodiham. 

George Harrifon, Eig. of Uiverftone, 
Hampthire, to Mifs Mary Kilner. 

Capt. Colnet, of the Royal George Eaft. 
India fhip, to Mifs M‘Laurin, of Green- 
Wich. 

J. T. Batt, Efq. of New Hall, near Salif- 
bury, to Mifs Sufan Neave, of Nunton. 

Charles Cholmonueley, of Vale Royal, 
Ejq. to Mifs C. P. S.uythe, of Condover 
Hall, Shrepthire. 

Join Harrifon, Efq. of Bourne Place, 
near Canterbury, to Mrs. Branfell, 9: Up- 
minfter Hall, Effex. 

The Rev. Dr. Owen, to Mrs. Griffith, of 
Bangor. 

Col. Duff, in the Eaft-India Company’s 
fervice, to Mils Ray. 

Lieut. Col. Buckeridge, to Mifs Hodg- 
kin, of Qieen-fquare. 

- Robert Levie, Eig. of Copthall-build- 
ings, to Mifs Platt, of Winchetter-. {treet. 

Alexander Spiers, Eiq. of Elderfted, to 
Mifs Dundas, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Dundas. 

James Lockhart, jun. Efq. of Pall Mail, 
to Mifs Coxe, of John-ftreet, Bedtord- 
Square. 


Francis Bradfhaw, Efq. of Holbrooke, 
to Mifs Eliza Wilmot, 0: Caddefden. 
William Currie, Efg. M. P. to Mifs 
Percy Gore, daughter of the late Colonel 
Gore. ‘ 
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D.L.& BD. 

At Bath, Mis. Molineux, reli& of Crifp 
Molineux, Efg. ~ 

In Dublin, aged ror, Mr. Owen O’Neile, 

The Rev. Daniel Jaines, of High Wy. 
corhbe. 

Thomas Townley Parker, Efg. high 
fheriff of the county of Lancatfter. 

The Rev. Charles Cropley, of Oakhany, 
in Surrey. 

The Rev. John Sparke, LL.D. of Woole 
larton, in Northamptonihire. 

Aged 91, John Cameron, of Lutter. 
worth, Le:cefter hive. 

The Hon. Chartes Ginkel}, fecond fon 
of the Earl of Athlone. 

At Clapham Terrace, Mrs. Barclay. 

At Sharefton Hall, Leiceftcrihire, Mrs. 
Alicia Dorothea Charnell. 

John Parker, Efg. of Woodthorpe, near 
Sheffield. 

Aged 84, Mrs. Drummond, of Lincoln. 

Dr. Ruilell, author of the Hiftory of Mo. 
dern Europe. 

At Wynondham, Nathaniel Watts, Efq. 

John Short, Efq. of Bdlington, in the 
county of Lincoln. 

Mrs. Jane Johnfon, of Stanftead, in 
Effex. 

Aged $7, Mrs. Dennis, “fitter of the late 
Sir Peter Dennis. 

The Rev. 
lege, Cambridge. 
m, _ 87, Sir Clifton Wintringham, 


Mrs. Clark, of Croydon. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Grace Felton, of Park 
Place, Kei fington. 

The Rev. John Hunt, of Charles-ftreet, 
St. James’s-{quare. 
wn Feverfham, aged 83, James Lawfon, 


Bafket, of Sydney Col. 


g 
Aged 89, Mrs. Gray, of Brackley, Noxth- 
ampton. : 


At 
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_ At Exeter, aged Sof Mrs. Elizabeth Wil- 
on. 
At the Mote, rear Maidftone, the-Hon. 
Mrs. Toher. , 

Edward Gibbon, Efq. author of the Hif- 
tory ofthe Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. See pave 81 : ? 

Aved 60, Samnicl Spalding, mafter maft- 
maker of the dock-yard, Woolwich. , 

John Vifcount Mountftuart, eldeft fon of 
the Earl of Bute. . 4 

Aged 94, Mrs, Briftow,-of Waltham- 
ftowe. 

Aged 71, Mark Holman, Efq. of .Dod- 
tors Commons. 

The Rev. Thomas Wolfe, of Howick, in 
Northamptonfhire 

Mifs Sly, of Upping, Hants. 

Thomas Sutton, Efq. of the Cuftom- 
houfe. 

Thomas Jordan, Efq. of Googman’s- 
ficlds. 

William Jordan, Efg, of Sandwich. 

Mrs. Badcleyy of Walpole, Suftoik. 
_. Mrs. Barrowdale, of Gracechurch-ftreet. 
2 Mrs. Alice Bond, of Smith ftreet, Weft- 
minfter 

The Rev. Dr. Edward Harwood. 

James Lawion, Efq, of Feverfham, Kent, 

Walter Farquharion, Efq. commiffioner 
of the Sick and Hurt Office, 





Regifter. 


*-Richard Pottinger, Eiq. of Burlington, ” 
George Hunter, Efg. youngeft fon of Bk 
Hunter, of York, , 

In Dublin, aged 79, the Right 
Anne Daly. Libis ei 

Aged 74, John White, Efq. of Green. 
wich, - 

Suffocated with fiftecn other perfons, jp 
attempting to get into the pit at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket,, aged about 4) 
John Charles Bropke,. Efy. F.A.S. §. 
merfet Herald. His extenfive knowledge 
in heraldry and antiquity, the kind ang 
ready communication of that knowledge to 
his friends, and the ‘uniform mildnefs of 
his manner, make his death not only fin. 
cerely lamented by his numerous acquain. 
tance, but an almoft isrepatable lofs to thofe 
fciencos,. to the cultivation of which ‘his 
natural genius was peculiarly adapted 
His tuneral, attended to St. Bennet’s church 
by the heralds and his: neareft--relations 
was alfg accompanied by his Grace the 
Duke of Norfolk, E.M. the Earl of Lex 
ceftery P.A.S. Sir Jofeph. Banks, P.R.S, 
Edmund Turner, Craven Ord, and Johp 
Topham, ,Ef{qrs.. F.A. and R.S.S. the 
Rev. John Brand, Sec. A.S. James Moote, 
and John @aley,’ Efqrs. E.A.S. who paid 
this laft tribute of regard to their deceafed 
friend, 
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PRICES OF STOCKS. 


Jan. 28: 
. Bank Steck - - + - 344 
3 per Cent. Confelidated 672 > 
4 per Cent. Confolidated 82% 
per Cent. Navy. - - 1coh 
lade Annuities - + + 205 if 
Short Annuities 2 +. - 9% 
India Stock - = © -& 1974 
India Bands - + © =°4%-13- PE 
South Sea Stock - - - ---- 
Wew Navy - - - - 103 dif. 
Exchequer Bills = + - 5 pra 
Lottery Tickels = - + 16.116 

















«Feb.'5. ¢ f . Feb. 12. Feb. 19 
165 160 1573 
be 12 674 67 66% 
834 83% 824 
op | yous yoo} 
20 3-16 zo 'g¢—16 20 
ro § 3-16 @ 7-16 § 7716 
j 2389 6 200} 
6 pr. 7 pr. 18 pr. 
6.dif. 6% dif, 43 aif, 
4 pr 7 pr. 8 pr. 
16. FL. © 16 14. ‘0 74.4 





PRICES OF ‘COR Nar tHe Corn-Marker. 


Jan. 28. Feb. 10. Feb. 17. Feb. 24. 
Wheat - « ‘© + 36s. to 468. 38s..to ggs. 36s. tomg8s. 385. to 535 
Barley - .- = 2 275. — 345. 26s 36s. 26s. — 35s. 278. — 365. 
Rvs - 2 + = 28s. — 3035+ 3OS. — 37S. 295. —- 31S. 30S. — 33S 
Ons - - © -n21S. — 285. 228. — 28s. 225, — 298. 208. — 28s. 
Pale Malt + - © +> 428. = 453. 42S. + 45S. 428. 455. 445. — 48s. 
Amber ditto “- + 435. — 46s. 43s. — 46s. 435. —. 46s. 455. — 475. 
Peas - - « = 46s. — 50s. . 46s. — sts. 48s, — 525. 478. — 505» 
Beans - = © + 36S. — 395. 365. —- 398. 365. — 39S. 36S. > 39% 
Tares <5 - 2 = JOS. — 345-305. — 3356 30S. — 335. 265. — 30S. 
Fine Flour --- - 375. — 38s. 375. — 38s. 375. — 38s. gos. = 425, 
Second ditto = - 345. —-,355-  345- — 35S, 345. — 355... 368. — 398 °! 
Third ditto -° 258. —- 298. 255. — 29S. 25S,—— 295. 285, —- 32%. 
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